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207. Allard, H. A., Abnormalities in Nicotiana. Bot. GAi. 6St 175-185. Peb., 1918.— 
Synan^y or coalescence of normally separate flowers appeared n plant of N. alala U nk and 
Otto (N. affi,nU Moore). As these abnormalitieB are more or less hereditary, predisposing 
cause is animated with germ plasm.— Reviews previous work on eatacorolla; cites evidence 
that in somJiaaes this is hereditary. Cataeorolla is often associated with mosaic disease in 
N. labacumi while other species (d tobacco, as N. plauca, N. longifiora, N. sileesfnt, and N. 
alata, also petunias and Datura sftibttontum, which are readily affected with this disease, 
rarely if ever develop such abnormalitiee.— Development of l^o growing points in young 
plants of Ft between Maryland MamniOth abd Yellow Pryor tobacco is mentioned. Tendency 
was noted in Maryland Mammoth to develop bifurcation of the main stem. This feature, 
however, usually appears rather late in developtheot.- Variations in number of ooroUa lobes < 
and stamens are cited and evidence is present which shows that ooroUa lobes and stamen 
number are sfeie in most'instanc|p.— H. K. Hates.. 

206., Anthony, S. A., An jtnomaly of wheat anthers. JOur. Heredity 9i IW-As, J fg. 
Apr., 1918. Author cites asCHnaly of anthers of wheat grown in greenhouse of U. S. Depart* 
ment of Agriculture^ differing from usual types of phyllody.— Only half of sporophyll is trShs- 
formed, ant not URo leM or petal, but into a process b^ing stigma bairs. Author thinks 
abnormal physical* factors in 9 'eenluniM may ha^ bad eausat^e bearing.— H irbbbt 
Beaumont. 

209. Babcock, E. B., The rdle cf factor mut^ions ih evolution. Amer. Nat. $3i 118-128. 
Feb.-Mar., 1918. — Author rellen parikmUrly towork of Morgan and others upon DrosopMfa 
ampeloj^la as proof that fa^rs undergo definite alteration, and b(dds that such alterations 
or ''facm mutations” are sufficient to explain origtn of all differences between varieties and 
races. Auth 9 r^K>ints difficulties in attempting to account by factor mutations for origin of 
species whi^ have different chromosome numbers. Those which have same chromosome 
number, but Which differ from each other In many characters may rea<yiy have originated 
by factor mutation, by one of following methods: (a) One factor mutation may have mani- 
fold somatic effects, as in author’s oak-like walnut and its parent, the California black walnut, 
but factor mutations which induce sueh extensive somatic changes seem fo be exoeedinjgly 
rare, (b) Simultaneous mutations may have occun^ in several factors, but author ^gards 
tl^is extremely doubtful, (c) Single factor mutations may have occurred in different indi- 
viduals of a group, either simultaneously or successively, as evideifbed by widespread 
existenoe of composite species. Factor mutations not adequate to account for orig^ of 
^nera and phyla.— P. J. Olson. 
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210. Bibcock, Enioit Brown, and Roy Blwood CltMea, Genetics in relation to ignetiltqjre. 
10 X:S3 cm., xx + 075 p., tS9 fy., 4 cotmtd pi. McGraw-Hill Book Co, New York. Apr., 
1918.— Tmpt-book organised in three parte, —part 1 treating of fon^mentaU, embodying 
286 pages in 14 chapter*. Part 2, 155 pages. 12 chapters, shows application to art of plant 
breeding, and part 3, 170 pages, 13 chapter*, devoted to their application in praetiees of 
aniinai breeding.— Deal* chiefly with well established facts, distinguishing clearly what u 
known from unknown, points out problems awaiting solution and offer* many helpful and 
practical suggeetions for future work. No attempt is made to outline hUtorieal develqpment 
of genetics or to interpret evolution, discussion of historical theories concermng these topics 
being entirely omitted. Genetics as applied to human race, — eugenics, — is also omitted. 
Includes working bibliography of literature, excellent glossary, and index complete and 
arranged in convenient form.— Part 1, fundamentals: after introduction defining science of 
genetics and its province, stating problem* and methods and relation to other biolt^cal 
sciences, begins with consideration of variation, its relation to hereditary and environmental 
factors and its +ieasurcmeot. Helpful chapter on biometry gives latest and simplest 

^methods for statistical studies. Chapter on physical basts of Mendelism is concise, clear and 
adequate, dealing merely with fundamentals necessary to understanding of cell behavior and 
Mendclian pher|omcna; details not essential to such understanding are not presented. Fol- 
lowing chapters treat of independent Mendelian inheritance, linkage relations, nature and 
exproMion of Mendelian factors, allelomorphic relationships, factor interactions, factor 
relations ^ quantitative inheritance, inheritance of sex, and related phenomena, species 
hybridization, principles of pure line breeding, and mutations.— Part 2, plant breeding, 
gives definite directions and methods for improvement of plants through breeding. Con- 
siders materials, varieties in plants, and composition of population; discusses rfile of 
hybridization, and mutation; considers selection of gerndnal variations and production of 
new varieties from bud variations; and treata of graft-hybrids, chimeras, brefeing disease- 
resistant plants, and one chapter is devoted to methods, giving specific instructions for 
planting, taking data, keeping records, coii<hictitig tests, etc.— Part 3, animal breeding, con- 
siders in similar way known cases of factor-inheritance in domestic animals and points out 
practical application of this knowledge to problems of animal breeding; treat* general 
aspects M art of animal breeding, variation in domestic animals, discusses grounds against 
belief in inheritance of acquired characters, treats of hybridization, selection, disease in 
relation to breeding, dctomiination of sex, fertility, and gives methods of breeding and of 
conducting breeding investigations — E. E. B.arker. 

211. Backhouse, W. 0., The inheritance of glume length m'Triliam polonicum. A case 
of lygotic inhibition. Jour. Genetics 7: 125-133. Feb., 1918.— T. polonicum, commonly 
known as Polish wheat, is distinguished from other wheat species by long glumes which, in 
extreme cases, attain length of 40 mm. while ordinary wheat has glume length which averages 
about 10 mm. T. polonicum crosses very readily with T. durum and T. turgidum and shows 
total lack of stet^e individuals in F|. Glume length is intermediate in Fi and segregate in 
Fs in ratio of 1 long : 2 intermediate : 1 short-glumed, but correct classification requires 
breeding test.— Author gives result of crosses between smooth-chaffed variety of T. dur;um 
known as Kubanka with average glume length of 12 mm. and variety of T. polonicum with 
average glume length of 29 mm., and intermediate pubescence. Fi had intermediath glome 
length, averaging 18 mm., but was distinctly pubescent. In Fi segregation into long*, inter* 
mediate* and short*glumed individuals was obtained and plants were classified as pubescent, 
intermediate or smooth. Short*glumed plants produced felted and smooth individmUs in 
ratio 3:1. Large percentage of extremely long-glumed Fi plants showed short velvety 
pubescence and several were absolutely smooth. Some of these smooth-chaffed individuals 
were bred following year and proved homozygous for smoothness. Test crosses of several 
of these smooth lines with Kubanka showed all smooth progeny in some cases and in other 
CMOS trough to I smooth-glumed in the short^lumed segregates, although in these plants 
felting was of minor degree. 
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The author eoududee that long glume inhibita expression of dominant eharuiter and 
that fartbermore there was ^reet relation between length of glume and degree of felting.--* 
In crosses between T. polonicum and felted, black-glumed variety of 7*. fur^ridum, oloeely 
related to Rivet wheat, similar results were obtained, Fi being intermediate for glume length 
and f^tiiMI and eitlwr white or faintly tinged. All fully colored plants which appeared in 
F, had short glumes except one plant with glume length of 16 mm. Evidence for short- 
glmned plants shows that color is independent of pubescence, v^me of the pure lines were 
then efosaed with Kulfanka to determine whether they were hoiboiygous for color. Two 
individuals of five thus tested produced all tinged individuals in Fi, one all white, and two 
both white and tinged.— Crosses between Rivet and Polish wheat grown in north of Argentine 
and in England gave all colorless individuals, while in center of Argentine some short segre- 
imteswere tinged.— Author concludes that combination of factors from Polish wheat and Rivet 
inhibits color, for this particular strain of polonicum crossed with colored varieties, other 
than Rivet, gives colored descendants, in climatic conditions under wl^|b, crossed with 
Kivet, they are colorless.-— H. K. Hayks. 

212, Bell, Alexander Gralum, The duration of life ^d conditions associated with Ion* 
gevity. A study of the Hyde genealogy. P Genealogical Record ‘Office. Wash- 

ington, D. C., 1918.— Author selected Hyde Genealogy (publislMHl 1864) because it seemed 
to describe representative sample of the general population. Following data are tabulated: 
.^ge St death of propositus and parents; age of parents at birth of propositi; age of 
parents at marriage; nmnber of years after marriage when propositus was born. Statistical 
analysis of these data which describe 8787 persons was made. —Of 2965 persons, whose ages 
at death were known, average term of life was 34.6 years, 35.2 per cent, of these died 
before 20 ye|h of age; 7.3 per cent, lived to be over 80. Critical periods in lives were: first 
year of infancy and adolescence (about 23 years). Material showed heredity to be deeply 
involved in production of longevity, influence of father seeming somewhat greater than 
that of mother. What is really inherited is probably tough, wiry constitution, which makes 
attainment of old age extremely significant.— H. 11. Lauuulin. 

2U. BelUttg, John, lethal factors and sterility. Jour. Heredity 9: 161-165. Apr., 1918.— 
Classifies lethal factors into (a) those inhibiting development of zygoto; (b) those which act 
on pollen gr^os and embryo sacs; (c) ''Sublcthal factors,’' not always fatal to tho zygote 
or gamete which possesses them. Discusses results of presence of each typo of lethal, giving 
mathematical formulae.— Lethal factors or factor combinations, acting on tho pollen grains 
and cmbiyo sacs (haploid generation) cause selective elimination of pollen grains and embryo 
sacs, resulting in partial sterility. In semi-sterility one half of gametes of both sexes fail 
to developf due to presence of lethal factors or combinations. Examples in Stizolobium 
crosses and in Oenothera Lamarckiana. In former, fertile and scmi-storilo plants occur in 
equal numbers, aod in Oe. Lamarckiana only semi-stcrilc plants arc produced, those being 
heterozygotes of an Fi population.— Author recognizes several distinct Causes for em|>ty 
pollen grains (and aborted embryo sacs): (a) accidents of environment, not usually selective. 
(b)*Inherited zygotic factors usually causing death of small fraction qf pollen grains, not 
usually selective. All or nearly all of pollen may perish by action of zygotic factors, as in 
sweet peas with empty anthers, such abortion not being selective, (c) Lethal factors, acting 
on haploid generation causing semi-sterility. In this case elimination is selective, and F« 
ratios are altered, (d) Partial elimination of pollen grains or embryo sacs by sublethal factors. 
Two or more of these causes may be operative at same time on same plant.— J. L. Collins. 

214. Bou, Helene M., The individuality of the bean pod as compared with that of the 
bean plant. Mon. Torrey Bot. Club 17:207-209. June 10, 1918. —Concludes that poA of bean 
show individuality, represented by intra-locular correlation of about r» .29 in thickness- 
width index of their seeds.— J. A. Habbis. 
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21S> Bote, Artfrar 6., AoeostnU eteoftera in neattiop. Avw. Mag* 

237. May-June, I918.*-Wiien aeatting differa much ia color from jmtmstB aulte tiriobi H 
reprMcnto earlier ^ge in history of species, such color is usually mofp uiuf<»a^ and le^ 
brilliants AdulU resembling young repreeent more ancient ty^ than ilfoea ^e^tiatad 
from young. Borne males become differentiated by sexual aeleetion. Iq riurosbea males 
of merula and M. h&ulbaul differ from females; their hybrid matee art leas \A$tk tium 
either sp^ies and with red*brown wing paieh; their hybrid fenudea differed, one paler than 
other, and eloee to houlboul female. Young M. iofqutUa and M. meAta hybrids had ^oat 
band Taiying in shape, but its color in both sexes resonbled that of torguoio. — J. P, Kbult. 

316. Cobb, Frieds, and H. H. Bartlett, Funds bud sport •on pale flowered lilac (Syrian 
psfsi’ea) . Bot^Qas. 6S ; 56(V-662, f June, 1918.— Deseription of purjde bud sport on pala» 
flowered lilac. Bpwt occurred on summit of bush tan feet high which had flowered for ten 
years or more w^ only pale flowers. Differed from normal in spread of corolla and wUth 
of ita lobes. Ifnroth measurement and color duplicated dark purple euUivated eaitety. 
Experiment outlined to test whether a rewrsi^, somatic segregation or perielinal ehimaere. 
—H. K. Hatis. 

217. Cockerell, T. D. A., The story of the red sun-flower. Amer. Mas. Jour. U: 38-47. 
J4 fig. Jan., 1918.— Popular account of sport of HeliarUkut annuvs used in production of 
"r^floiMred” sunflowers now somewhat widely cultivated as horticultural novelties. 
Single wild plant was found with carmine sap-pigment in addition to orange coloration 
common for species. These two pigments together gave rays conspicuous chestnut-red color. 
On account of self-eteritity it was necessary to crosa “sport" with plants having yellow 
flowers. Crosa was made with plant having very pale yellow flowers. P> of this cross split 
up into four classes, one of which had flowers with eannin| and pale yellow pigments and 
which were of wine-red color. Author points out that this particular type is to be expected 
on the theory of recombination of hereditary factors representing oharaeters present in 
grandparents.— It is also reported that all annual species of Helianthus thus fmr tested, 
croes readily, but that Fi generations are so nearly sterile that they can nokbe propagated 
as horticultural novelties. Ail inter-varietri croeeee in H. ananus are r^rorted to be fertile. 
Mention is made of 80 distinct variations in H. onnwus; several of tluM are shown among 
the 14 illustrations. Three interspecific hybrids are mentioned and illnstrated.— Spaalal 
plea la made for more extensive and Intensive study of variations uiL for their utiliMtion 
in development of new horticultural forme. 8un-flowers iUustrata moot concretely tsfOlts 
thus atta^ble.— A. B. Stout. 

218. Coulter, HtrleC., Hybrid vigor. Bot.Gas., 66: 70-72. July, 1018. ConsM* largely 
of aeleeted paragraphs on same subject from Coulter A Coulter's 'Tlant geaetiea," p. 109-176. 

219. Da Tries, Hugo, Maas mutations and twin h]d>rida. itf OsnofAsra grtmdifion Ait. 
Bot. iJai. 65: 377'*422. May, 1918— New coostant-breeding^mutaat, oalled odtrocali, of Oe. 
grandifior9, occurred repeatedly in high percentage, su^eatiag mass mutations of Bartlett. 
WbarsM oroaaae between grondtjCoro and a number of apeeies yidd twin hybrids that oo|re- 
•pond to those produced by croming Lamarckuma with the same ipeciea, oroeaes between 
muiarion dehraesa and same apaoias yield uniform progeny. While grandifiora croaaed with 
LamnrcJbiaaa ^vea trl|fla hybrida (ocofo, futeo, and bnmaea), mutation ochroceo crossed with 
Lamordbtona gives on^ otato and lutso. Nature of grondi/lora as conceived to be due to 
•aoondary mutation, producing typical *mid oeArocea gametee in equal numbers. Typical 
■pedes Mmapondi to 80 percent claaa in Ft of Mendelian monohybrid case, mutation oeA^ec 
to one of the smaller claaaee, other smaller claaa being destroyed by lethal factor in close 
Ufikiia with normal grond^/Ccro gametee. LvwckiaHa does not by itself produce twin 
hybrid! oeeause of second lethal factor eloeely linked with fasfa is its gametes. Triple 
hybrida from grafid\/fora X LamorcAiond are derived thus; Arwimaa from tnneal grand^ora 
X sshdiaa gamete of LmeereAtafUi; luiec from gekrmeea X sslvtiaa: oscmi from (typical 
gnmdifion 4* oekneea) X lo$ta of L omof afliana, Trifde hybrids are eonatant in that none 
of them s|dit8 off either of the others, but secondary differences occur.— A. F. teULU 
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220l E»«t, B. Iti Amer. Nat. SI; 366-36S. Ju&e-July, t9S8.~IUi^w of Babeoek and 
CliiMfin^t f'Genetitt in z^Uon to agricultar%,'* 

221. FtKanaai 9. t,, Produoing bread making wbeata for warm olimatas. Jour. Heredity 
9 : 3 ll'- 236 . ^-l^jiay*'Juxia} 1918.^tudyof inheritaneo of seed texture through four genentioni 
ie giwu .CroBM atudied ware made between white macaroni wheat (No. 1), soft red bread 
wlwat ^o. 3) aid soft white wheat (No. 35). Qiflerenco^in texture of tranalueen^aearoni 
aeeds^Bd opaque aeedaof soft wheata lies in proportion of gluten to stareh and their behavior 
in ripeninf. Thin aeetiona of seeds were made without changing their phydea) eharaoter 
by grinding and polishing in a manner similar to that used by petrologista in making saetiona 
oj^miiteraU. Trans^tted light causes opaque portions of soft seeds to stand out as these 
portions are due to air spaees.TOrossed se^ were intermediate In texture. Seeds of Ft 
plants (Fi endosperm) ranged from soft to translucent hard without exhibiting definite elaasea. 
Pure hard- and pure aoft-eeeded plants were obtained in F« endosperm, and bred trim in 
following generaUon. Plants with large proportion of one extreme proddled seeds ranging 
toward that eztraihe.--Ra8ults were explained by q^e of two factors for increasing percentage 
of starch. Factors ace eebmlative in effect, each in homotygous condition giving greater 
r«ult than when faeter&ygous. Table shows theoretical genetic classes and actual results 
in close agreement.— ^'Yellow berry*' in wheat shows opaque spots with definite margins 
rather thim diffuse opaqueness.— Genetic factors have not been fully analysed but are 
evidently dtotlnct fhnn those which give rise to true softness. Percentage of "yelipw bevy" 
in pure lines of hard wheat is inherited. ThU characterj however, is very sensitive to 
environment.— Carl KtrsitwEiL. 

222. OoodaletSL D.| Inheritance of winter egg production. Science 47 : 542''543. May31, 
1918.— A Cofntsh maU was mated simultaneously to (a) Rhode Island Red bens from hl^^h 
fecundity familiee (mjtan winter egg production 52.5} and (b) to Cornish females (mean winter 
egg production 3.47);' Cross A gave 33 pullets with mean winter production of 49.2. CrpM 
B gave UpuUets with mean winter production of 11.6. Author concludes that high-producing 
hens are able to traosnit high fecundity directly to daughters; and that the characteristic 
is not sex-linked in Rhode Island Reds. -Result of Cross A is said to be opposed to results 
obtained by Pearl In matings between Cornish mUe and Barred Plymouth Rock fdmales.— 
Author presents on basis of his results a theory of inheritance of egg-produoUon alternative 
to Pearl's. He assumes that this character depends on two factors that follow usual Men- 
delian scheme. Difficulties in this interpretation as well as in that of Pearl are mentioned 
and briefly discussed. — P. B. Haolet. 

223. Harlandi 8. C., Oft the genetics of crinkled dwarf i^ues in Sea Island cotton. 
West Indian BftU. 16: 353^365. 1918.— Coatinustion of previously published report on crossing 
of Sea Island eottpo by a crinkled dwarf '‘rogue." Sixty-eight F| families were grown from 
Fi plants of Sea laTaad typei M of theee families were mixtures of Sea Island and rogues, 
giving total of 731 Sea Island plants and 240 rogues; 22 families, having total of 571 indi- 
viduals, were uniformly Sea Island. Three families derived from rogues 4ave total of 98 
pUmts,— all rogues. Genetic diffcreuce between Sea Island and rogue is therefore inherited 
in simple MendelBm fashion and this indicates how Sea Island be purified of this type 
of rogues. A peculiar rogue reported Tq>on in first pape^i which sssmned Sea lilMd ebar- 
teristlM in later stages, gaws 39 Sea Island to 16 rogue offspring iit f|. Author eonridered 
it of ordinary heteroaygous type.— 7. P. KklIiT. 

224. Hays, Frank A., The influence of excessive sexual activity of male rabbits. II. 
On the nature of their offspring. Jour. Kxp. Zo6l. 25: 571-613. .Apr., 1918. — Offspringwera 
obtained from 1st, 5th, 10th, 15th, and 20tb services, in series of service taking place iqgrSiM 
succession. Weight, bead length, breadth between ilise extremes (measurements *taieBii at 
&-day intervals frmn birth to 90 days), and rate of mortality indicftto that offspring from 
various servteeTi^pes are not significantly different; hence author concluded excessive sex- 
activity has no effect on vigor of offspring. Sex ratio shows strildng decrease of miles from 
advanced eervicee in series.— J. A. D 1 |tl£v&en. 
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225. Hemnia, CbArlet, Heredity and diaease. Jour. Heredity 9: 77-80. Feb., 1918.— 
Author .jreporU family of 6 children irho die of pulmonary diaeaae in early infancy; second 
fan»Uy of 5 children, heart disease, same type. Physiciatis over-estimate virulence of 
infection, underestimate susceptibtUiyof individual. Family bistories should be made part 
of phyiteians' case histories. Author abowa pedigree of amaurotic family idiocy, mongolian 
imbecility, and poJydacfcylisro. Inadequate family history study illustrated by example; 
Child eht^ed aporadic cretlnieoa; mother denied similar family afieciions; further quesUoning 
found father’s two sisters operated on for goitre; patient’s 16 year-old brother webbed 225 
pounds; all indicating family disturbance of thyroid gland and endocrine system.— E. H. 
Lauqbuk. 

220. Huntington, George S., Modern problems of evolution, variation, and inheritance 
in the anatomical part of the medical curriculum. Anat. Rec. 14: 359-445. June, 1918. 

227. Jeanlnga, H. S., Disproof of a certain type of theories of crossing over between 
chromosomes. Amer. Nat. 52: 247-261. Apr,rMay, 1918.— Mathematical investigation of 
type of hypothesis that supposes results of crossing over to be dde to specific frequencies of 
exchange between individual members of paira of genes, rather than to such relations between 
maternal and paternal groups of genes as are postulated on chiasmatype bypothesU. For- 
mulae are deduced for calculating maximum and minimum frequencies of exchange mathe- 
matically possible with given percentages of crewsing over. It is then shown that results 
possible on this view are hopelessly at variance with those actually observed in Drosophila 
Jennings points out that this constitutes disproof of the simple specific frequency of exchange 
hypothesis, which must either be discarded, or be bolstered up with accessory hypotheses 
that will make it approximate to the chiasmatype hypothesis.— A. H. Sturtevamt. 

228. Joaei, Donald F., Rearing of heterosis upon double fertilisation. Bot. Gas. 65: 
824-333. Apr., 1918.— Reviews work of Collins and Kompton and piusents further data to 
show immediate effect on sise of seed in maise due to cross pollination. Heterosygous and 
selfed seeds on same ears compared. Types crossed by Jones previously selfed 3 to 6 genera- 
tions. Reciprocal crosses made. All plants of each line descended from some individual in 
previous generation. The strains used bad yellow or white endosperm. Heterosygous 
seeds in resulting ears were distributed at random and clearly distinguishable. Twenty-four 
ears with both selfed and crossed seeds obtained. Average increase in weight of crossed 
seeds was 5 to 35 per cent. — Opposes suggestion of N6mec that end^perm hybridisation is an 
adaptation resulting in alteration of food supply to accord with properties of hybrid embryo 
Also opposes Coulter and Ohamberlain who regard various fusions as stimulus to growth.— 
Hypothesis again advanced that heterosis is not due to an indefinite physiological stimulus 
but is result of bringing together of maximum number of growth factors showing partial 
dominance. Shriveled condition of wheat hybrid seed probably due to favorable aggre- 
gation of growth factors for first generation of hybrid plant but not to the hybrid endosperm. 

— CaeU KtrETtWEIL. 

229. King, Helen Dean, Studies on inbreeding. I. The effects in inbreeding on the 
growth an^ variability in the body weightof the albino rat. Jour. £xp.Zo6l.26:l-54. May, 
1918 — Inbreeding for fifteen generations resulted in no decrease in weight of body, inbred 
females being about equal in weight to controls, males heavier than controls. Decrease in 
weight during part of the series was due to malnutrition, since it occurred also in controls. 
Males were heavier than females. Variability of weight is greatest before age of two months 
in both sexes. Males and females were about equally variable before age of two months; 
after that age males were more variable than females. Both sexes of inbred rats were more 
variable than controls early in life, less variable later. Variability decreased in successive 
inbred generations, but not as rapidly as presumable approach to hon^iy^osis.— A. F- 
Sbitll. 
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230. King, H. D., Studies on inbreeding. II. The effects of inbreeding on the fertility 

on the constitutional vigor of the albino rat. Jour. Eifp. Zodi. 26: 335-378. pl.6f 

1918.— Two series of albino rats carried through 25 generations brother and sister mating in- 
cluding altogether 25,452 individuals, total of litters. Extreme litter sixes 1 and 17. 
jpi.’st litter usually smallest, second litter iar^t, third and fourth smaller than second. 
Litter Bi» depends chiefly on age, not on relatedness of parents. Entire inbred series aver- 
aged 7.5 youngper Utter —stock 6.7. Sterility not increased by inbreeding. Partial sterility 
occurred in apparently healthy females found due to diseased condition of reproductive 
organs Constitutional vigor apparently not impaired to any extent by inbreeding. Two 
lands of malformations, taillessness and eyelcssness, occurred rarely and appeared not to be 
berilable. Increased longevity shown by inbred compared to stock rats. Feomlos longer 
lived than males and less susceptible to disease at all ages. Behavior tests showed inbred 
rats slower, less active, more timid and nervous and somewhat more savage than outbred 
animats. High fecundity, early sexual maturity and vigorous growth correlated. Superiority 
of inbred animals of one series to animals of other scries in fertility, earliness of sexual matu- 
rity, and longevity considered due to segregation of genetic factors. Conclusion: result of 
inbreeding depends on character of stock inbred, selection and environment.— D. F. Jones. 

231. Lancefleld, D. E., Three mutations in previously known loci. Atnor. Nat. S2: 264- 
260. Apr.-May, 1918 — Author reports recurrence of two well known sex-linked mutants of 
Drosophila rrulanogaater, namely, white eye-color and rudimentary wings, and also appearance 
of seventh mutant allelomorph of white, namely, ‘'coral” (iv'*). which is the darkest mutant 
member of this series, being as dark as dark “bloods” without showing light fluctuations of 
“blood.’ —C. B. Bridobs. 

232. La Rue, Carl D., and H. H. Bartlett, An analysis of the changes involved in a ease 
of progressive mutation. Genetics 3 : 207-224. t fig. May, 1918— Authors present data as 
to length and width of leaves, length of eapsiileji, number of ovules, length of spiral tracheida 
and of flber tracheids of the capsules, and length of fiber tracheida of wood at base of stems, 
in Oenothera Reyrwldsii, and its three mutational derivatives, eemialta, debxlis and bilonga. 
They conclude that increase and reduction in size of entiro plant and of organa in this aeries 
of mutations involve only number and arrangement of cells, not at all siae of cells. Increase 
in number of cells is taken as criterion of progressive mutation, decrease as representing 
retrogressive mutation. Mut. bilonga is characterised by remarkably long capsules (42-73 
rnm.). Number of ovul^g (933-1347 in bilonga) is approximately proportional to length of 
capsule, Oe. Reynoldgii having 647-857 ovules in capsules 30-45 mm. long. Percent^se of 
sterility is about same in both forms- In Mut. semiaUa and mui. debilU capsules are aborter 
than in parent species, number of ovules about same, but percentage sterility considerably 
increased (from 36 percent in Reynoldiii to 75 percent in semiaUa and 85 percent in de.hilu). 
Authors correlate degree of sterility inversely with degree of vegetative vigor (nutrition).— 
Wood fflements freun stems of mutation crosses sTnong ahove-mentioned types showed no 
differences from those of parental types: this was to be expected as all parents were alike 
in this regard. One plant of cross mut. dehilin x mut semtaito gave a bimodah curve of 
length of wood tracheids. It is suggested that possibly this plant was a chimera. 

233. Lillie, Ralph S., Heredity from the physico-chemical point of view. Biol. Bull. 34; 
65-90. Feb., 1918— Attempts to analyze into simplest physico-chemical terms the power of 
specific construction — of structural and chemical synthesis—which is cornmoif to ail forms 
of living matter.— The problem of heredity is not to be dealt with by itself, but is identical 
with most fundamental problem of general physiology, how living protoplasm is synthesized 
from non-living matter.— Process of specific creativesynthesis which lies at bottom of heredity 
iidierent in life process in all of its forms.— Most fundamental property of living matter ia 
power of proliferation at expense of materials and energy taken in from outside. Biologists 
must, therefore.* seek for some general structural or physico-chemical peculiarity of living 
organisms which enables their substance to build up substance of generally similar kind.— 
Broadly considered, distinction between growth and reproduction is ill-defined. Physio- 
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logictlly both tn H ni M y ftlSiM wM. Prolifantion vliiAU|d> to powA nd 
proliferetion wUet lead* to taaooioted phaaolMpIdtHi iidiMitaim, 

ore, therefore, only ortificiolly i^mngt^^Af ilAWiAHl *> o wliK ! 

Author pretente thoughtful dueuoddt'M eo^^rai^i^w^haiiueal (utdileiae whleh miBt 
be tolred to fulfill shore ends, fbiigli( ftS^X’te eow^rd'ore ^Mwifie ehataefet od proMns 
of different apeciee. PhytkdofMiS'hiftiee^ading or|Ht^>log6uB proteuu oi* mere twotiy 
sHke the mme nearly reloted the q^eeteCfrom which the)' ore isolsUgl. That thereiso genent 
poralle1ianr%etween degree of 'dlwteal relationship exhibited^ bamol<l|gHu proteins and 
degree of Iriologicol relotionddp of the tpeciee from which their iee derieed. The nioiked 
pl^siological dUferatee hoo lmge noi^r otpairar^stoieo-isometo is token as oleor proof 
that activity of lii^iig pratnfijWiii is W|dy eondtlottad upon a^gilc ■^Istiuns of 
atoms composing the aetivo tpplecules. This is par&cniwy true of com- 

pounds entering laio zoitaboya^ 4t Janippi^ that specific constructive metabolism is 
determined by stereo-eirnot^. %eei£s pda^Mag pnanisations found in electro-syntheses 
are discuseet^ Ogd it is suggisted thiiAin cmtain ipppUjatructure-forming pipcesses in living 
sad non-living systems, oUterwiee not sltogetl^Jjj^ar, show significant parallelisms.— In 
higher, organisms speeiai.piechanianis of ha^edi%!^rdIaatioii and control have been super- 
impoaed upon elementary phyaieo-cheitpa! mowsnism which conditions the fundamental 
proUfsratiye^activity. For example, ehrmnnaomea-inay control the detailed eharader of 
developmciil^l proiiferstion.— J, A, BaIIBIS. 

2H. Ilnttidl, J. S. W., A note on the inberitance of colour in one breed of pigeons— An 
attempt to demonstrate a Mendeliam t 3 rpe c^inmamission. Jour. Genetics 7: 11^124. Feb., 
1918.— Report of usftt^bed experiments oix ^'Racing Pigeona.*’ Finds (1) red (A) of red 
^equer or mealy dominant ^), (2) presenee of chequering (C) dominant to its ab* 

aence (c). Holmestioh of previouai^uUion.— L. J. C<Hlb. 

235. OrtODgW. Aa, Breedin||for disease reeistanoe in plants. Amer. Jour. Bot. 5: 2^ 
2^. June, 1918. BriefreTiewofr^tltfUibeeQaeeoinpliBhedbybreedingfordiaeaeeresiBtaiMa. 
Importance of intereontmental rAttion an problems of plant diaeaeea pointed out. Mature 
has been breedlag diwaae reeiataitt ^aata See the world begui. Work of breeder is largely 
to iaolate these fonna hi ptai^ VPdlBomically desirable. Elimination of old aon-reeiatant 
Bto^ importaa^^Bisiory Of OOH^rol hy breeding of aapan^ua maty cotton wilt, cowpea 
wilt and root-kmit. FavoraUe Mnlta obtidnpd with watermelon wilt, cabbage yellows, 
tomato wilt, flax wilt and root-tofe of tobacco a^ oQtline<^R. J. Garbsr. 

236. Payne, Femaadoty An e^M^ent to test Um nature (» tho rariations on which 
selection acta. Indiana UniversityShEldiesS (No.3fl):3-45. Mar., 1918.— Selectionincreased 
number of briatlea on aoutellum dl Drosophila ampehphila. Incrfip^ wa% not gradual, but 
indicated aeries mutaUona. Return selection was not effective, factors for extra 
bristles were located, one near sero s»4 X-chromosome, ot^ in third chromosome. 
Evidence supports multiple factOfdnterpNtatlon.— £. Robbbts. 

*• 

237*afhitnam, Bben, Tracing youi iiicMitbii. Jour. Heredity, 9: 8-14. Jan., 1918. — 
AAhor urges study of aneeators m< 1 TlUngble suggestions as to sources of information 
and methods of recording. GenMl<^ should be more than collection of names and dates, 
and should not be limited to male line, as tr^ts do not follow accident of name.— H. H. 
LaUOBLtNv 

238. RedMd, C. Is., Smne ttninent men. N. Amer. Jour. HcNOieoimthy, p. 1-7. June, 

—Author cites lineal men to prove relationship between quality of ciald uid aga of 
1l4lMt]Bt its birth. Franktb was bom when bis fathn was 51 ; H. W. Beecher, Washington, 
Lord Kelvin, Jam.es Watt, when their fathen were 38; Audubon, wlmn his father was $7; 
John and CHiarlM Wmley, when their father was ^ and 43 years Of age, respectivdy ; Con* i 
fueius, when his father was 71, Humboldt, when his father was 49. Author emphasises that 
auch fathen got education flnt and children afterward; deecu anti*Lamarekian opinions 
unworthy of considenpitioD.— J. P. Killt. 
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1». lUMI*, (^^Forther obaerratioiui pa ^ jilstive lik^ tin right and 

|a(t MtM pt id B W liB w t tnlth and dinan **^Tlgl!||‘j^«H% l>ai«i|>ty. '4^t. Record 14 ; 
2g}-334. Mty, HH8.^y6ft4»lthy j f lj ll |. «te^ i|pt teati* ii usually larger, but 

gliorter and tiueknr, than left, byh^wj^ edn'i thtions are revened in an increased pro- 
portion of cages, IcTetsal being idase ^tUv^ent in vsMtta than in specific hybrids. Reversal 
makca a nale nore like fainal||^,wluch left iii aipiq^ larger <or only) gonad. Othpr 
work bad shown thpt hybddising indreased the number of nujes. Author st^wts that 
reversed malee atoAhoae fnee^, by crossing, to devolcvlroo temale-prodttoiwwa.— A. 
F. Sbuil. 

240. Riddle, Oscar, A, demonatraim'a of prigin of two ^tiirs e{.ifemale identical 
twins from ova ofbii^Moragolrnatabaliam. door. Exp. 2odt 201 iat-%1. July 5,iitlB.— 
.\uthor reports two instanced in ring dove in wideh Uentietf tSBttle tl^ arose from a singis 
ovum, and states that each ovum was char^toped by "Ugh storage metabolism” ("low 
(oxidising) metabolism”] . These eggaWSSS dMd^ shown Sot to be double-yolked eggs, and 
were considerably (24.9and43.I per Sllfe£^(«spectlvely) larger than the other issdibers of the 
pair. Both twin-producing ^Iks we^ d|t^ of the Uptoh. In %ddit!hn it is stated thAt 
both cisee occurred (1) in i<^Hdductively''h||lflMaoriBsd femelos, (2) & periods of continuous 
activity, (2) in very short intervals— sinoWKld pthSious clutch, and (4) that sdiih orowdad 
reproduction tends to produce an uccaa^ female8.--Author won^eia if focmatioi^ idehtigal 
twins was due to csusal noxus betwoen’srtraordinary siso of yolks and unusual ssparatinn 
of blastonMies.— Author sketchea view aeeording to which site of yolk might infiuoimc dia- 
position of segmentation spheres at animal pole, according to which identical twins rfiould 
arias from sxtrsmsly large and sxtremely small eggs of a species, femelps arising from former 
and males from latter, according to authpr'a earlier view. Cgses reported support this view, 
although one must await finding of idiotical males aifsing from estamely amaU eggs.— 
P. B. Hadlit. 

241. Schotts, AdCU H., Studies in the eex-ratioinmnhT Biol. BuU. M: 267-27S. April, 
1913 — Tertiary or adult sex-ratio for each continent shows slight exeass of males, except in 
Europe. In Europe, female exceea grows with advancing age, Greater male mortality and 
emigration are two potont cauaos. Secondary (w birth sex-ratio shows slight but consistent 
excess of males. Pribary sex-ratio (at time of fertilisation) cannot be deWwmined direotly, 
but statistics on still-births and nlxs^ona indicate about 10 percent aneee e of mnlea in 
primary sex-ratio for thm is an eSCpit ri males in both eases. Review of Utoraturo on 
supposed causes of deviation from oguality of two eexes in primary and secondary lex-ratio 
appended.— J. A. DWTLnnXH. 

242. Sinha, P/|||ydactyliam and tooth color. Jour. Heredity, 9; 93. Feb., 1918.— 
Writer cites recurrtocWof extra thumb in two tooceuive generations, in first generation only 
once among 11 nbc, in eecond generation once smpng 8 sibs. Shows leek of usual typical 
dominance of this character. In another family recurrence of brown (vs. white) teeth 
recorded in three successive genemtione in inatii||ggwitb normsi white — H. H. Lapjhlih. 

243. Stout, A. B., Fertility in CtcAorttmi ItUySHu : ' Self-compatibility and self-incom- 
patibility among the offspring of self-fertile lines of descent. Jour. Genetics 7: 71-103. 
Feb., 1918.— ^itOj^of heed production in prdgenies of self-fertile plants of chicory, especially 
third generatitf fecendaots of three eclf-etecile parents. Over 800 offspring of^^o oAginsi 
creeses between un^proved cultivated chicory and one wild yrhite-flowered jrlgnt tested as 
to self-fertUitR,- Rteidlity due to phyeiologio^ incompatibilitiea, not to anatomical inc^- 
patibilities. Tables giving percent^ fertiUtiea of different aeriea show them to be axce^- 
■ngly fluctuating. Self-eterUe plante occur in all series. No very decided family difibr^ees 

I apparent. Offepiing of parents with self-fertility above 30 percent sho# somewhat higher 
percentage of self-fertility than offspring of parents of lower percentage self-fertility (Table 
Vni). Differehoes in vegetative vigor and total flower production not correlated with 
self-fertility.— Author concluded eelf-incompatibility and self-compatibility in chicory are 
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not to be de»cnbed a« dominAnt andreoeesive ebaraetert, or paired Allelomorphs, and that 
there is no oimpte Mendelian formula that fits results. Faetom elBe^og or prohibiting 
fertilization are "highly variable as to degree, speeifieity.and transnisrion in heredity.*'— 
Hklewc M. Boas. 

244. Sturtevant, A. H., Heienco 47 : 641-021. June 28, 1918. Review of Bid>coek and 
Clausen’s "(leneties in relation to agriculture.” 

245. Soinoer, F. B., Continuous and discontinuous variations and their inheritanra in 
Fcrodtyscus. II. Amer. Nat. S2: 200-300. June<July, 1918.— Geographical racM of Pertunys,* 
cus reared iu confinement exhibited in'general differences (color, length of ear, tail, and foot, 
width of tail-stripes) which distinguished them in nature, showing that differences were not 
caused by environment. Differences in tail length and tail-stripe, among animals of same 
race, arc shown to be inherited (coefficientagof heredity about + 0.30). Crosses betweea 
certain of these races yielded Fi and Fs both intermediate, on the average, with Fi*ooly 
slightly or not at all more variable than Fi.—A. F. SatTLL. 

246. Thomson, J. Arthur, Scientia 23 : 391-393, 1918. French review of J. P. Lotay’s 
"Evolution by means of hybridization." 

247. Weinstein, Alexander, Coincidence of crossing over in Dronophila melanogiuteT 
(ampehphila) . Genetics 3: 135-172. March, i918.— In Drosophila crossing over in one region 
of a chromosome prevents second crossover within considerable distance along chromosome 
from first crossover. This "Interference" progressively decreases as distance from point of 
initial crossing over increases. Weinstein's work on X chromosome shows that when cross- 
over has occurred in region between eosin and ruby a coincident crossover in region as far 
from first as that between sable and forked is as likely to occur as though the doubles were 
distributed according to cha^ atone. (Coincidence » 1.025). With a greater interval 
aslight interference reappeors^oincidence 0.8572). With a still greater interval this inter- 
ference rises still higher (Coincidence 0.7221). Some data presented in case of second 
chromosome indicate that similar relation obtains there also.— Statistical significance of these 
data IB difficult to determine accurately. If this secondary drop in coincidence is real, then 
important basis for closer definition of mechanism of crossing over has been established. All 
knowi^ facts of coincidence, including this secondary fall, are in accord with view that 
chromosomes are loosely twisted and that there is definite tendency to form intemodes of 
particular length. In case crossing over is due primarily to tension of tightly twisted strands, 
then an additimial condition must be sought to explain this secondary drop.— Triple croesing 
over with formula for calculating coincidence of such eases, and maximum and minimuTD 
values for coincidence are discussed. Three new sex-linked mutations and one already 
known appeared.— Calvin B. Bridges. 

248. White, OrUnd E., Environment, variation and the laws of heredity. Brooklyn 
Bot, Card. Leaflets 6 (No. 2): 1-16. 9 fig. Apr. 17, 1918.— Except for few verbal changes 
this semi-popular discussion duplicates previous "Leaflet" by author on same subject 
(Brooklyn Bot. Card. Leaflets 4 (No. 2): !-12. June 28, 1916).— R. J. Gasbeb. 

249. White, O.S., Breeding new castor beans. Jour. Heredity 9: 195-200. Sfig. May-Juoe, 
1918.— Aut^r briefly menliomi botanical relationship of castor bean (Rtetmu commurki»)\ 
its hundremi of distinct varieties, with variation in siie, oil content, andlyield; where grown, 
and future possibilities in United States, owing to war and aeroplane uses. To make castor 
oil bean growing permanent industry, new varieties must be obtained by breeding, which 
will possess highest possible oil content, smallest amount of objectionable "add," adapt- 
ability to waste and sandy lands, close, compact fruiting spikes with thin-walled, spineleM,# 
"nim-popping" seed capsules, productiveness, earliness and long bearing season. These 
characters exist among innumerable forms and simply need to be brought together into one 
or more commercial varieties.— Little breeding work has been done with castor beans. They 
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tre exodl^i mAterui to work with, easily grown, ecMuparaUvely free from diseases, produce 
seeds viable for ouuiy jreare aod of high germination, and fertile Ft and Ft hybrids, even in 
moet extreme cro sa e a . Among characters showing Mendelian beha>dor are stem, foliage, 
tnd seed e<Mit color, glaucous or non<g1aucous plants, '"impping" (dehiscent), or ^'nou- 
popping” need capsules, types of seed coat mottling, seed sixe and shape, hejght of plant, 
compaetnesa mad siae of fruiting spike, time of maturity, certain leaf characters, etc. Few of 
these characters have been sufficiently studied to be placed on (aotorial baaia.-'Teohaique 
of crossing and aelfing is given. Cross-fertilisation probably doo<t nut exceed 5 percent. This 
small amount of crossing was accounted for by abundance of pollen, comparative proximity 
^ fem^e to male flowers, and sheltering eflect of foliage against air currents carrying foreign 
pollen. M flowers of castor beans are said to be excellent honey producers author 
thinks greater eposs*fertiUtation might be expected where boos are common.— Bicharo 
WaUJNOTOtf. 

250. White, OrUnd B., Inheritance studies in Piaum. HI. The inheritance of height in 
peas. Mem. Torrey Bot. Club, 17: 316-322. June 10, 1618.— .^uthor studied height of over 
two hundred varieties and found problem more complex than heretofore conaiderod. Divides 
tall (over 4.5 feet) varieties into three distinct groups. Oro.'^sos between these typeV and 
tall give, F| and Ft, all tails, but of different types. Large numbers rvt internodes usually 
dominant over smaller number. Believes each tall type repreaeula distinct mutation. 
Half-dwarfs separated into two generic typC8*(i) long internodes, few in number, (2) short 
iaiernodes, more numerous. These give Ft approximately 9:3:3: 1.— True dwarfs (6 inches 
to 3.5 feet) posaosa 3 to 20 short internodcs. Crosses with various types of tails. Ft always 
consists of tails with long internodes, although many internodes may not in all cases domU 
nate over few. Ft generation of tall X dwarf consists of 4 classes; tails with long internodcs, 
half-dwarfs with either long or short internodcs, and true dwarfs, and approximates 9: 3:3:1 
ratio. This is probably cross made by Mendel.— Author believes previous ideas of inheri- 
tance of height in peas have been based upon difference of iiternode length alone, all, short- 
intemode varieties being classifled as dwarfs and all long internodes as tails. Those in F| 
give 3:1. 

Crosses between half-dwarfs with long internodes. and true dwarfs, gave half-dwarfs in 
F| and approximately 3 half-dwarfs (long internodes) and 1 dwarf (short internodcs) in F|. 
—Author explains above data by presence and alwcnce of five generic factors for height, 
two of which determine internode length and three the difference in number of interimdos.— 
C. E. Mtxrs. 


FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael Zon, Editor. 

I Duicnttl abtlrtett ar* by tb« aditor.) 

251. Leopold, Aldo, Foresty and game conservation. Jour. Forestry 16:404-41^, Apr., 
1916.— It is pointed out that foresters so far have materially failed to recognise game pro- 
duction as part of their work in connection with handling the forest according to the best 
practice. This haa been due to the dvial authority over the game, the lack of a game ad- 
ministration danand, and a possible fear of tlie interference of game with silviculture. That 
the work should be handled by foresters ts^nly a natural outcome of the situation as they 
know conditions, ^nne, and are on the ground with a training which fits them for the work. 
—Game conservation i% compared with silviculture when the various practices of raising, 
cutting and marketing game are shown to be anatagous to silvicultural practices of handling 
timber lands. So far no forestry method has been applied to the game and destruction of the 
i^taod as in the original forests has been the rule. A plea is made for a rational policy in 
handling the game situation which would add a great deal to the recreational value of the 
forests.— E. N. Munns. 
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t3t. Biker, t. S., ^Aspip leprodhietioii ui4 nnaagenimt. Jmr. Fonat. MMsPms. 
Apr., ins.— Studiee of the lepen (Pepuhu trmahiitt) in the giMt Budn nfia* hMe ^ 
made to detennine the cbaraoMriitin oFi^ed isd reietpCrre rqnodiMtioii. Cattfa|i**eR 
made is the epring, in aummerind in fait, dndag theae aeaaons dnd in even aged rtHida e( 
70, to and no jreara.— So far, no aapen aeeffiinp have been fonnd in ^ region, omunMioa 
to aoml nndergroiind item of ^ ptevioua atand ahglFe having been found. In five peua 
obaervationa,*only in 1917 were any piatiUate flovan found and praetieally all were atoijle. 
Staminate fiowera appear every aeaion, bnt the bulk of the pollanr-OS percent of 00 eatldna^ 
U infertile. Tbe time of aeedjirodaeHen it alto aaaoeiated with dry weattier ao that gennij 
natioa would be unlikely.— The veget^ve proihiatioa ia of great vigor add peraiatenee, and 
of Ml? jgirouta on a elear cut area, 83 pereaot vaj^ root inlefceta, 0 percent were from old 
apr^ ifnupa, 7 percent were from the root ooBar, and 1 percent fno the atump. Cuttinga 
made^ the fail aprout the neat apring, thoae made in the atunmer do likewiaa, end thoee made 
in the apiilg may aprout the aame year, bu^he m»nn»un oeeur in Uia folloirinf mmoq. 
Sprkig.^tltiiMS naniltt in the greatest nuraberbl tprputa per unit area, fail cuttiog m Icaat, 
while Ae height growth baa been but little allied by t]»Ma«m, the diTonity of ihe atand 
beii^ of greater importance. Age of the parent ptan^ ha^ little effect on the vigor or site 
of tie eproute. But if sprouts are taken off be^re thore^ puffioient plant food ttored up 
in tbe roots for the next set of-eprouts, the stand ia soon exhausted, and may in tbesueceesive 
yean destroy the stand entirefy. In virgin stands, sprouts occur oeeaaioaally in openings 
and it is found that tbe heavier this shade tife greater the number of sprouts, but also the 
fewer number that survive. 

It was found that sheep damage to tbe sprout reproduction was proportional to the 
elosencM of the graiing, and three sueeessive years grasing destroyed the atand. Cattle 
seldom dmnaged tbp reproduction exMpt when the area was overgrased. Bark eating 
mammate working under a snow cover damage the sprouts eonaiderably at timos.^Aspen 
handled under a clearKjutiing system with a coppice regeneration is simple and rotations 
of under 90 yean are indicated. Sheep shonjd be excluded for three yean after cutting to 
insure sucoMeful r^roducHdb though moderate catHe grating may be permitted. A system 
brush disposal to prevent febeep doing much damage ter' the sprout may be possiUe.^ 
E. N. MVima. r 

293. Batsif C. 6*, Concerning site. Jour.iE'ereetryl6;S83-388. Apr, 1918.— “Tbe only 
Inal eriterioB of site quality is the current annna! cubic foot inenment of a fully stocked 
stand of the species under oounderstion.’' The ''ooiy final criterion” is dehned later as the 
'*on1y satisfactory” one sinoe qdality production also should be taken into consideration. 
This be believes will be obtain^ under foreet managemeot. Tbefe is still the question of 
density and strength of the material in relation to site but oompiet^ knowled^ is not likely 
to cause deviation from quantity standard. By “current annual increment” the author 
undentands tbe growth for a ten^'year period which is relatively cioee to the normal.— The 
author proposes ehangini the present system of derignation from the Reman to the Arabic, 
making subdivisions of 30 cubic feet and expressing the site in groupe Us; la, or lb repre- 
senting a growth of frcun 10 to 20 cubic feet pergora, and frcun 20 to 30; etc.— Height is said 
to be controlled aotily by soil moisture and tbsfs is ndefinSte gradient in sap doisity from 
tbe roots to the tree top to 'mrintain the osmetie Water traorfsr at a definiie rate. Hei^t 
growth eeases when the minimum gradient eommeDSurate With the dema^ of the tree and 
the maximum density whkb eaa be tolerated by the prot^laam of the topmost «eUe have 
been reaebedv— Height relatkMv.are taken to be purely moisture relations ,with hq^t as an 
iod^ of the ^nsiiy of the. sdl’solution, heiglri ^one not ending up all ^ faetmu which 

expresses in '^te quality. "—EnwrN. Mvnns. . * 

294. Bhda, Matlutrs P., Germination of Cupressus tonBou seed. Indiu Forester 44: 
175-176. Apr., 1918.— Reports experiments conducted at Fauri during tbe monsoon rains of 
1917.' Seeds were sown in pots early in duly after bring treated in. various wa|s, the pots 
kept in t&e open.*^ Seed sown in the nursery gave similar results to the potted 4eed. Seed 
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■on iajkwort of praesding you did not genninato until Ctotolm. Loimit pere^tago 
of jpi^jjnntta tras obtainad wbee ssed waa immened in boiilhg wator tor tbree miautM, 
irliiitbaatnaabtam«dtritfcautaf(f itiecial traatiaqit. Uiaiog tfae nod frith manuro causod 
pnniaatioD in tvo days Ion (isM than viton planted without traatnif^t or with itiupla 
KaJdBcfor 3H hooia. Tha boat piaatin appaars to be sowing without prenous tieatfpent 
and jurt attar tba bnak of tha moaaonn rains, in order to taigt advantage at the wet weather. 
-E. N. ¥o>™*- 

2S$. Onagball, W. B.,; the fuel value of Wood. Canad. Forest. Jour. U: it)S2-I633. 
lApr., 1918.— "An ^thoritaliile guide for the wood user' glTinMccuraJe data an fuel values. ” 
The author goes into the macbanles of fuel eombustion ao^xplains the newi 
wood, and why woods differ in their heat viduea. Equal wei^tg of woo^ 
different Un# have Aa name ealorifie v^ue. A pound of odal has from fpljl^o 
13,000 Britisr thermal units, vrhila. a poun^ of perfectly dry wood has S.OpO'ltftAlh 
thermal units. Tha weight of a cord of wooTmultipUed by 8220; minus ths wt^t Offtha 
vatsr aontainad in tha oord, 'multiplied bff 7^ gives Ae heating value of the hati^ wood 
which may be aompared with tbnteatingvaiua of tha ton of eoalwoihad out in thB litmh w^. 
A table shows As number of emt^of wood required to equal a ton of coal, for 17 spaelea. 
It is poAted out that as ths eOal eoutains a' large amount of aA, it may reduce As oalorifie 
value of a pound of coal to 10,000 British thermal units and so increase the relative yabis of 
the wood.— E. N. Mohhb. 

286. Manden, B., Method of workmg bamboos. Indian Forester 44: 147-^166. Apr., 
1918 — Reports managements studies with DenJroeaiamui itnelut carried on in plate, laid 
out u 1910. Different trantmente ware tried out, as to frequency of euttmg, proportion of 
new shoots removed, and height of cutting. Cuttmg annually, whether taking all or part 
of the stand, or the manner of auttmg, Aow decreased vigor and sise'ln the enlroa, which 
averaged 17.7 feet A Angth and 2.4 Aches A diameter. With a rotation of two years, the 
lengths averaged from 20 A24feet, the dUmetersfrom 2.6 to 8 Aches, the height of eutting 
hsvAg no effect. Where the euUAg removed all the euAu except new Aoots, both lengtha 
and diameters were less than whan only half the oulma were removed. With the 3-year 
rotation, the clumps gave much batter reaults, producAg more, larger, and longer oulms per 
clump, with a marked Acrease A the sise and number. With a 4-year rotation, the length 
and diameters average smaller and Ae number of culms per clump is unehanged. 

Other features brought out are; that heavy rains may or may not increase height and 
diameter growth, that cutting below the ground level has nothing to eonunead lt, and that a 
rotation of more than 4 years would result A dQdng up Ae culm entirely. The topmost 
mternode usually becomea dry A one year, while the rest of the culm stays green for 1 to 3 
years. Cutting all the oulma from one part of a clump has a tendency to kill that part of the 
clump, and the reoAval of oil culms sxnept ths new ones causes tlm new shpot to become 
bent because of lack of rapport. Cutting should be deferred till as Ate A the season as 
praetioable, to avoid bendi^ the tender new shoots. IdgnifieatAn takes place after the 
Aoots are 9 to 10 montha old, and when they are 18 months old they are diffleult to dit- 
tuguuh Imm those 80 months old.— Author.eoncludea that some culms must be left standing 
sod that a 2-yeat .rotation leaving half the <dd culms may be much better than a Sryear 
rotation takAgwU the old euAss. A syatom may be based on the sise of the clump and the 
number of new ahagta produce^ but there is much varAtion. A medifioatuA of the minimum 
diameterlAiitmajrbefound to give the best basis fora systeD.—E. K.Mmma. 

2S7. Hnaaa, E. If., Relative frost reaistanee of Eucalyptus A BouAera Califomb. 
lour. Ferret. Ur 412-428. 1918.— An unuattsily cold season waa experienced' in BouAarn 
iAIifornA A January, 1913, whan temperature dropped to 16° in Ae Ban Bernardino VneF. 
'Hm effect of the low temnerature on 26 specim of Suealyplai was studied on trere of different 
sgre and ori|^. A deeenptian A given of the effect of tbu freeie, the damage done and 
the manner of recovery for each species studied and a table lists the species A groups^ to 
their frostAardAess. Nursery stwk la exceedingly lAble to damage, but smudgAg to the 
laA house prevents much damage.— E. N. Monra. 
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2|Ml Otmutoa, B. B.t Rst« of groirth of bambooi. lodiaii Forarter 44: Feb., 

IQIS.'— For 4 montbe measuremenU were made od eobne of the guut bamboo at Deh^ Duo, 
India, twiee a day, or at shorter interrals when the effect of tempelAtan, rainfall, or euo- 
shine wae under consideratioe. It appears that the eulma develop towards the end of the 
rainy season, completing the height growth about 8 weeks after the end td this period. Night 
growth usually waa double that of the day and the author thinka that^this has no speeia] 
relation to tbe daily periodicity of light and temperature, ae the greatest growth occurred 
during periods of highest humidity. With lunshine comes higher temperature which, unless 
it is raining, reacts on growth adversely, as tbe evaporation from the culm reduce turges- 
eence. Under suitable humidity conditions (i.e., during a long continued driaxle) the rate 
of growth during the day was the same as that during the night, for a 4-hour period. The 
maximum growth during 24 hours was 13 inehM. Tablw of growth and charts of tempera- 
tures and rainfall at Debra Dun, for the period under (fiscussion are ineluded.-'E. N. 
MuNirs. 

259. Puran, Singh, A preliminary work on the management of wood-tar. Indian Fomter 
44: 141-147. Apr., 1918. Analyses show tar made in India from Pinu$ hn^folia has the 
same general characteristics as imported wood tar as to color, odor, consistency and solu- 
bility, but differs slightly in speciBc gravity and tbe percentage of light oil and pitch. Tbe 
percentage of heavy oil is practically the same as tbe imported tar. From the work so far 
carried on the author believes that local indirntry can be developed to furnish tbe Indian 
market with a satisfactory wood tar. The kiln method will not be possible owing to tbe 
small percentage of tar in the wood, and a form of a portable retort must be devised. The 
charcoal remaining has very little market vaiue.~E. N. Mumts. 

260. Record, Samuel J., Intercellular canals in dicotyledonous wood. Jotf. Forest. 16; 
429-442. Apr., 1918.— In general, dicotyledonous woods with secretory canals confined tu 
tropical or subtropical regions Such canals occur normally in some large stems while in 
others arise pathologically from an injury. In some dicotyledonous woods these are either 
all axial or ail radial unlike the conifers which have them in both planes where resin ducts 
occur normally. Traumatic vertical ducts often originate in these conifers (Ptnus, Pi'c«o, 
Lnrii, Pseudotseyff) and in Stqrioia, Abies, T$uga and Cedrus. In dicotyledonous woods, 
traumatic radial canals may arise independently of tbe vertical ones, or both vertical and 
boriiontal ducts may arise as a result of injury. The normal amingement is in tangential 
series giving the effect of growth rings.— The cellssurrounding these ducts are chiefly parenchy- 
matous, with the limiting ceils either thick or thin walled. Tbe origin and development are 
not uniform being schiiogenoua, lysigneous or scbezo-lysigneous depending on the species. 
The presence of radial ducts is a great help in identifyiiig tropical Woods varying in siae.Aud 
number according to the species. The width of the rays vary widely. When very narrow 
the presence of the duct causes an enlargemeot while in the wider rays tbe duets have no effect. 
A single ray may contain as high as four ducts. In section the radical canal it circular or 
elliptical, the limiting cells being thick walled usually. Radial canals are usually associated 
with vertical duets in the cortex and, may end blindly in the ray without reaching tbe pith— 
extend to the pith and unite with vertical ducts, or connect with vertical ducts in the wood. 
—Some woods oemtain secretory cavities iimtead of canals, the space being spherical in shape 
and non-musciiaglheus, though somemuscilaginous cavities have been found.— A synopsis 
of tbe various families of the dicotyledons in which intercelfular canals in wood |^ve been 
observed lists Harnmnelidaceae, Rosaoeae, Leguminoeeae, Rutaeeae, Simanibaceae, Bur- 
seraceae, Meliaeeae, Anaoardiaceae, Bombaceae, Dipterocarpaceae, Combretaceae, Myrta* 
eeae, Araliac^ae, Styraceae, Boraginaceae, Compositae. Comments are made on the canals 
found in these families. A figure helps explain tbe text.— E. N. Mukits. 

^ 0 *^^ \ 261. Harper, Roland M., Changes in the for^t area of New England in three centuries 
Forestry 16: 442-453. Apr., 1918.— Ori^nally tbe forested area of the NeWiEogland 
' j^was at least 90 percent of the total, but with the increase in population the forests 
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irete to furniih ar^lo load. Agrioultare fippean to have reached a paumuin 

about 1875 for the eoMue figuree ahoif a decrease in the land being farmed, with a eornspond- 

bereaie in vroodod area. The develoju&ent of iranspctftation caused a heavy migration 
from ^us region to the much more fertile agrieultura! lands in the Ohio Valley, while manu> 
faetuiing increased duo to the abundance cheap water power. Data derived from the 
e^tfus figures show the area of forests to have steady decreased up to about 1850 and that 
aiDce that time the area in woodland has been increasing; Maine with some 75 percent of her 
Area in foreet; New Hampshire, an increase in wooded area from SO percent to 65 percent; 
and t^ other etatee from 30 to 40 percent, to over 40 percent. Data are shown graphically 
in a diagramT 

The earUest use of wood was for domestic use, in the construction of the dwellingp and 
general farm use, but later l<^>driviiig was developed and most materia) was exported. 
Later the use of wood for fuel developed to great proportions following the advent of the 
ioeomotive wluch was originally a wood-burner. Puipwood products began to be important 
as coal was developed for transportation, being confined chiefly to the spruce forest region. 
The development of transportation was perhaps the biggest factor in the increase in forest 
ares for lumber from other regions could compete easily with the domestic product, while 
coal could be brought in and burned In the cities much more economically than wood, lluw 
much firther the forest area will increase is largely a matter of conjecture. —K dw. N. Mokna. 

262. TnmeSt H. C.| Effect of planting method upon growth of western yellow pine. Jour. 
Forestry 16: 39(M03. Apr., 1018.— Experiments on planting methods have been carried on 
St the Fort Bayard Nursery in the Southwest for several years, since 1912, plantations of 
aestern yellow pine being established by the ‘'mound*' and by the "side-holo” nmthods. 
In this work it was found that the "mound” method gave the highest percent of survival, 
sod examina^ns show the average height growth of the 1912 plantings totaled 30.9 inches 
for the "mouA” method against 26.2 inches for the "side^hole” planted trees. The average 
height growth in 1915 was 8.4 inches for the "mound” planted and 7.2 inches for the "side- 
hole,” while in 1916 the respective growths were 9.5 and 8.3 inches. Plantations established 
in 1913 show the "mound” etock to be 16.36 inches while side-hole averaged 13.78 inches. 

According to the author, the difference in the height growth is duo to the manner of 
planting, distortiKm of the roote acting adversely upon height development. The "mound** 
method is acknowledged too expensive for general field planting, but n plea is made for more 
careful attention to the placing of the roots in reforestation. The separation and spreading 
of the roots as widely as possible is urged. — E. N. Munns. 

Ki. Tutmr, Harry C., The effect of planting methods upon growth of western yellow 
pine. Jour, of Forestry 16 : 399-404. 1918.— Experiments in planting the western yellow 
pine (Pinu$ ponderota) in Arisona and New Mexico have been carried on for a number of 
years. Three methods have been tried; the "Side-hole,” the "Mtddle-of-hole'* and the 
"mound** method. After 3 years, it was found that with care in planting, alt three measures 
Rave equally good percentages of survival, though a slight difference was noted in favor of 
the '‘mound’* method. The 4-year old plantations examined in 1015, when the trees had 
heen planted by the "side-hole" and "mound” methods revealed that the, average hei^t 
of the former was 2(L2 inches, and that of the latter was 30.9 inches, the growth in hei^t 
for 1915 being 7.2 and 8.4 inches, respectively. The other area showed the average of 100. 
trees planted by the "mound" meth^ to be 10.35 inches, while the average height of the 
trees plaAed by the "side-hole" method was 13.78 inches, a difference of 2.57 inches of four 
years, or 18.65 perceot. — ExMaination of the roots planted bytbe "mound*’ method showed 
an equal devel^qpieDi in all directions, while those planted "side-bole,** showed a marked 
tendency to grow one-sided and away from the side of the hole against which they were 
placed. This root growth has always been a matter of attention In the nursery transplant 
beds, but up to the presedt appears not to have received sufiSeient attention.— E. N. Mukns. 
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W. H. CiU»DLes» Editor. 

[UBncn«(i lUwenwti&n bjr tbcMlitor.] 

264. BUJu, R. A., OFiHervutioriH upon ffummof pruning of the apfrie und {>C‘a('b. Proe. 
Afner. .S/if Ifort. .Sri. 14: ll-2ri (iyl7) 19I%.--A preliminary report «n some experiment-^ 
with surnmer pruning Mtafleii at the N'ew Jersey Kxp^rrimcQt Station in 1912. A rather 
complete review of the literature on auiiirner pruning is given. The author's result.-! indicate 
that .■4itirift>4'r priiiiing of the treea during the first summer after planting tends to reduce 
the rot ill growth. From oh.-ervationa by practical growers, however; the author is of the 
ojurii<)ii rliMt early summer rubbing off of o|>ening buds where branches are not desired may 
be d<-sjraf)le. Wliile it toiiiU to reduce- tho grow4h the firR summer it makes unnecessary 
much pruning that wou!<l reduce the growth <iuring the second summer. U ith older treen 
the elTeet of aumrnor pincliing back of the shoots wioi in nearly al) c^ses u> permit the pushing 
of hiidn that might ordinarily rem/iia dormant. Sometimes when the {)itiching wa.*? done 
jiixt bofore a dry rwriod llie buds di<l not pu-'*h at onc<% but pushcii as soon as there wa.s 
favornfilo we:ttfi(>r. - The author e(nph]i.siz<‘s the fact that it is the summer cutting or pinching 
back rif new shooi.-^ and not thinning out the ahoots that would be exjwctcd to infliisnre the 
MiHturity of the woojI In experience generally the offect-of this pinching or cutting 
b.K-k was to <ieluy niaturity of the wood and fruit also by causing the late growth. 

265. Helaicke, Arthur J., Factors influencing the abscission of flowers and partially 
devu'lojicd fruits of tin; apple (1‘yrufl Malus L.) Now York (Cornell) Agric. Kxp. .Sta BijU, 
393; •}.V'n4, S. July, 1917.— Results of observations and experiments made during tho 
thnm seasons 1914 1!)H», with a view of determining the factors influencin^ah.scission of 
flowers and partially dcvolojwd fruits of thd apple during so-called “June drop." The 
litenitiire of tho subject is briefly surveyed and a bibliography is apf)endc<}.— Studic.s con- 
cerning the magnitude of abscUsioo. indicate that from two-fifths to four-fifths of tho total 
nuuduT of flowers are lost during the early drop, or within I to 4 weeks after tlie petals fall, 
ami that only 3 to 7 percent remain after the June drop. From one-sixth to one-third of 
the total number of flower bearing spurn finally retain fruits, the proportion varying with 
the Variety, with trees of the same variety, and with different limbs of the same tree. The 
vari.'itions in the latter rase were not due to the location of the nor to the angle at which 
it grew, but it was found that a largerpercentage of spurs set fruit on limbs that had produced 
a relatively light bloom than on those that had prmluced a full bloom, and that spurs on 
limbs with large leaves were more fruitful than those on limbs with small leaves —During 
1915, there was no consistent difference in fruitfulneai between tho spurs arising from 1913 
w'ood and those arising from older w'ood. but as a rule, spurs arising from lateral buds on 1914 
wood set comparatively few fruits in 1915. The spurs occuring near the end of the seasons’ 
growth, or just Iwfore the sooc of w'cak buds seemed to be most likely to set fruit —The vigor 
of the individual spur was found to be an important factor in abscission, the strong spurs 
being more apt to retain fruits. As compared to weak spurs, the previous eeasons’ growth 
of vigorous spurs i.H longer, the new spur growth of cluster base is heavi^, the bud leaves 
arc nion' numerous, there are more flowers to the spur and the weight of the lateral growth 
is greater, all of which points to an abundance of reserve food in adjacent tissues. Further- 
more. tho diameter of the conducting cylinder on strong spurs is greater, and the^av'ea are 
larger than on weak spurs. It has been shown experimeDtally, that more water passcsto 
strong buds than to w*eak buds, and that the siie of the leaves ia influenced by the amount 
of water available at tlie time of their expansion. It is believed, therefore, that the flowers 
and young fniits on weak spurs are handicapped not only by a small amount of reserve food 
hut also by a limited amount of sap.— E.xpcrimenta in which vigorous cluster bases were 
totally or partially defoliated show that the bud leaves are neceasary os "sap pullera,"and 
that a few leaves are just as good for this purpose as many leaves, so far as the of fruit 
is coneerniMl. FloWrr be.aring spurs inclosed in translucent paper bags held more fruit than 
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in opaque sack*: —The apple?* that fall in the early stages of ilieir tievi'lujiiiu'iit iiavo 
fewer seeds oil the avorage than apples that reiiuiin on the tri*e. hut some of llie fi>r:iuT lot 
have a relatively high seed eoiitent. and luauv of the latter lot have fewer siu'ils tli;m the 
average Spurs bearing fruit with :■ h»w seed value are heavier as a rule than s)*urs produci-d 
nn the same liudi but bearing fruits with a high seed value This is shown to be due to tin? 
fact that on vigorous sjuirs. both poorly fertilited and well fertilized flowers de\'elop into 
fruits; weak spurs, on the other hand retain only those fruits that have a liigh s«'i'il value, 
which usually means iiiany go«»d see«ls. 'I'he term "seetl value’* is hasod on a study of the 
interrelation of weight of fruit, number <*f seeds and vigor «‘f the spur, nml it emfthasiies 
the importance <if (piality rather than imiiil>i*r of seetls. 'I'his «piaiitv. whirh is manifested 
hv the ability of tin* iiulividual seeds to iiuTOase the weight <»f the fruit is ass(*eiated with 
the ?izp of the embryo, ami it is thought to Ite (he r«-sul( of eross fertilization |.‘x|>erinient-i 
are reeordc<l which indicate that the sec<ls affect the osmotic properties of tlie .ap{>lc, utui 
in this way inliueiice the movement i^f sap to ami from tin* fruit. As .a result of this influence 
they are often able to overcome* the handicaps of poc»r ctMoluciiug tissues and imohnnuitu 
supply of reserve food, so that apples with many g«K)d seeds can de\eto|) even uu weak 
spijT'^ Mxperinient.s have shown that (he absci.ss layer which bring.s aliout the loss of the 
.apple i.s not formed so long ns i ho .sjip pjts.-ics into (he fruit as it dm’s imder Jiormal eomlitionH, 
or a Way from it as U the casi* w hen (he leaves ilraw .saji fr<iui the af>ph‘ ; luit absi-ission occurn 
when the movenicnl of sap llinnigh the separation layer is inhibited while the .sfnir is still 
living, e g,, when the fruit is removiMl from its st«*m. or when the 1 rati.spjral ion is eheekeil 
hy mating the ajiplew ith vaseline. <»r by exposing the fruit and the spur to humid curidition*. 

■['lie jiiiili'ir concludes “iliat unfaviT.aMe r«uiditioii.s «)f nutrition .and wati’r supply aro 
nriiong ftuij^asie faete.r- wliirh cause (he imrinal <lrop of thovers ami parti.-illv d(‘veloj)ed 
fruits of the apple .Ml factor- that have a direct trr an imlireet iiiHuence oji iiufiitiim and 
Water supply of tlie ItidividtJal th»wer and fruit, smdi ;is po!lin.ali<tn, wcntlier, eiil(i\';ition, 
and the like, are of ituportanco. Kruit <h-velopti.eul . liowu'ver, is p<tKsib!e witlumt cross- 
pollijialion and even timlcr relatively unfavoral)le weather conditions, ho long as the yoting 
fruit has an ahund.atd supply of water arid of readily available foo<l ” ^ .1 II. 

266. Oskamp, Joseph, 'I'he role of soil (<mjperature in tree growth. J’ro<’, Amer. Soc 
II<irf. Sei. 14: 11^ l-t».#fHPl7) HH'' -R<-port of .s<ime studies in .soil letnperal ure .as influ* 
erieed hy cultural foctliods in all orchar<l ami (he possible bearing which I lie soil (emperalun: 

11 .ay have ou t he results of I lie different culliiml met foids 'I'Ih- author giv<‘S ;i considerable 
aci’r.iujf of liis experience in securing soil femperaturo record.- .Ml f liermometers reqiiir* 
itig pi j'onal reading were found useic.ss .and iHisleadiug for tin? pijrpo.se in linml, and s<iil 
fin riiiogr.iphs wenr tlu-refore adopted. T> iiipcr;if ure rec-ords were kcfit in plots rctnuviiig 
clean cultiv.ation during most of the summer with a rye c<iver crop; tlie d<[)t|j of spring 
plowing being uIjouI 7 inches; plots in grass, (he grass Indng cut :iml ailowi il to lie where 
it ffdl, when a nnilch of a bale of wheat .‘•(rjiw to tin* (ri'e was added; plots with grjiss 
which was cut and allowed to lie when* it fell; an<l plots with grass which wa.- eut and raktul 
U[) .around the tree. --The cultural methofls did not greatly influence s<ni temta rat ures at a 
depth of 0 inches. 'I’he greate.sf v.iriation in temperature wjis between (ln' plot with culti- 

and the one with grass .and wheat straw. 'I'lieso were ifie lw<i plots, however, thiit, 
gave best growth. The author concludes, therefoif-. tliaf soil IctufirT.it ure is not. an 
im[)ortant factor in determining (he growth of the trees. 'I he leavy inulrli mainl.-iinr.d t)io 
?oil temperature a few degrees higher in winter and consi<ler:tb!y lower in .simirmT. During 
the summer months the liighe.st temperature oeeurrcfl about 10 (X) {j.m, .and (he lowest about 

12 hours later. 

267. Roberts, R. H., Winter injury to cherry blossom bufls. I'roc Amer Sej, Mort, 

14 { 10.5-110. 0917) 1918-— A preliminary report on the study of winter killing of the 

fruit buds of the sour cherry (Priinus f’erasusj in Wi.sconsin. Tlir; rejjort gives the amount 
of killing during the winters of and J9Iff 17. The fruit lujds wr-r'- killed to a much 

larger extent f»n frees whose length growth during the previou.s .-ea.'-on wa.s urnallest. On 
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any tree the larger percentage of bud* waa killed on the showier twigs such as those on the 
low(;r portion of the tree. Of the spur buds, those on sp^rs of medimn length were killed in 
largest percentage. The larger buds were killed worse than smaller ones. Buds on trees 
that bad been defoliated by leaf spot were not killed aa badly as those on normal trees. The 
author gives data to show that the killing is determined by the extent of differentiation at 
the time winter approaches. Defoliation by ehecldng the differentiation left the bud in a 
hardy condition. Buds of the Early Richmond treee were killed worse than those of Mont- 
riiorency. In both cases the old trees were killed worse than the younger. The differentia- 
tion was generally more advanced at the beginning of winter with the Early Richmond 
variety. In many cases not all of the fiowera in the bud whre killed. 

268. Shaw J. C., An investigation of the interrelation of stoek and scion in apples. Proc. 
Aiiicr Hofl.'ilort. 8ci M: 59. 1917. — An outline of an inTestigatlon which has been under 
way at the Massachu.nctts Experiment .Station for the past 5 years. It is designed to throw 
light on the effect on the bearing tree of the varying seedling stocks that commonly are used 
in growing fruit trees. Twenty-three named varieties of apples have been established on 
tlicir own roots by tneans of a deep planted root graft, cutting off the seedling root after the 
xrion has establi.ihed a root syslein of its own. Varieties vary greatly in their ability to 
KKit fr»)in the scion. These own rooted trH?s have been budded to aeventeen different 
varieties. There are included also trees budded on seedling roots by the ordinary nursery 
method. Tlio orchar<ls included io this investigation comprlsD 1414 trees which have been 
set from one to three years. The article includes a brief summary of experiences in securing 
the trees on their own roots and promises a full ro|M>rl a.s H'M)n as these experiments arc com- 
pleted There seems to he differtnoes in the size of the trees on different roots. A summary 
nf tfie infliKuiecH affecting the growth of the trees, omitting the factor of soil and age of the 
f rer-i ns they appimr at present, seems as follows; (|i I'lie vigor of the scion variety; (2) The 
rooting nhilily of the slock variety; hB The vigor of th* stock variety; In certain cases 
the eompalihility of the stork and scion -J. K. S. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY 

Iv \V. .Sixvott. Etlilor 

I t'tt!iiKn»il alMtrMctcare l>y lhf>«ditor.| 

269. Atkinson, G. F., Selorted eyelos in (ii/mnnronia la-rkiana. .\mer. Jour. Bot. 5. 

7‘>-.s:r PUS (.erniinalinii of the .neeidiospores of ('<vo»na mlcnfi W’as found to be ‘ ‘select ive,” 
the mode of germination IxMiig deterniiiii’<l by tem|)er:ilure comlilioiiH. When four raspberry 
plants were kept chilled under bell jars by means of ice diiriug the progrc'^s of iiionilation 
l.'iboul (K) hour.**', (i*leiifi)spores of iiifninoi-ouui n'.sulted in about 1 month on all the 

plants, 'I'he check plants 'kept ‘ close l>csiile” the chilled oiuvs under the hell jars' did not 
develop teicutuspores Karlier experiments by the «uthi»r fin lf)1.5i had .shown that tiu; 
aftcidiospore.s of Ciuonn: nlli t,!< frotn the <h‘wberry {liubus would germinate mi the 

surface of \vat<‘rVith typical i)ri»niyeelia eai’h bimring four htusidiospiirr-;. He therefore 
siiggc.sts I h it tlie type of rust is dependent on temperature eomlitinns; in the wanner regions 
south, I lie spores germinati* as promyt'oli.a and a one-generation cydt' rostil t.s if’rteomu 
ni/en'O; whereas in cooler regions (as well as in the intermediate regions duriirc colder 
Nv<‘afhcr\ the ai'cidio^pores germinate hy an ordinary long g<‘rm tuU'. and the two-generation 
eyelid results, witli the teleulospores of /’urcmirt pi'-hinna. -E. W. Oi.ive. 

270- niis.s, Mary C., InterreIaiion.shi|w nf the 'raxinoae. But. Gaz. 66: .54-60. # pi. 
I'.HH I'lie author rails ril(«>ntii>n to the great ilivergeneo of opinion .as to the sy.stematic 
pusifioji of dll' I'nxineae. 'presents oviilenee for the helief that they are the most modern 
group of eotiif 'rs, and l\v a stinly of their anatomy throws light on the interrelationships of 
(he three genera of the family. Resin p.nrenchvtna. a tissue normally present in all conifers 
v\ Inch are w W»Ul resin canals, was found abundantly in the wood of stern and root in Cepha- 
but^was miicli le.ss abittulanl in Tornyn. In T'lj-a.s it oceurs in the root, a region 
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bflitvcd to be coaservmtive. It ia nonuelly ebeent in the etem of this geaua, but woe found 
to occur here in wounde^ regions. The f&mily is therefore regsrded as a reduction aeries, 
with Cephalolaxui as its most anciAt genus and Toxus as its most modern one. 

271. Flinty Esther Margtreti Structure of wood in'blueberry and huckleberry. Bot. 

Gas. A: 556-569. t pL 1918.— The author has studied ray structure in the wood of V'ac- 
, jfii’um and related genera ((rayfiissoria and and notes the occurrence of two 

ty[>es of rays, uniseriate and broad. The presence in the latter of two kinds of cells, one 
dark and rather small, the other light and somewhat larger, is cited as proof that these broad 
rays are compound structures which have originated by the aggregation of small ra^ and the 
transformation of fibers into parenchyma. This |>roccs.s the autlior believes fb have been 
responsible for the formation of broad rays in Qutreua, and she calls attention to the essential 
similarity in structure of the broad rays^in these two groups of plants. 

272. Kendall, John N., Abscission of fiowors and fruits in the Solanaceno, with special 

reference to \^ieoliana. Univ. of Cal. Puhl., Hot. 5: 3^17-^28. /’!.} ^0 fig. 1918 - 

I'iic work ia an amplification of that of Goudspeed and Kendall on Xicotinna and an extension 
of tlie investigation to other species of the Solanaceae. Abscission is defined as the detaching 
of an orgon by the separation of actively living cells at or near its base. Material from the 
genera A'troljono, .So/onum, Cfitrum, Lyrojtfr$ieum. Pfituriia, SnlpigloxsiM', A'nf- 
pirhrora, and Lynum was studied. Thw inctude<) 4 sjM'ciea in which floral ahscisKion never 
occurs. 4 in which it seldom occurs, and 21 which were examined microHeopically to determine 
thestrucure of the separation zone and the method of abMci.-^sion.- The study of the histology 
find cytology of the pedicel showed that the separation layer arises near tlie hnse except in 
f.:/f(i}nr»ii:um and .S’ofunuai fnAero.snm where it is near the middle or at the liiwo of tlie most 
distfd niternodo. Tlie separation layer, a portion of the primary merislem which has rctaineii 

of its original activity and whore cell walls with high water content, hence probably 
iii'tn* readily .subject to hydrolysis, are found, is pref<»rmed reatly to function ut any lime. 
The irilernode may be assumed to be a metabolic gradient with the most active cells at the 
In all spccica, except Datvra, th»? separation colls are ch?»racteri*cd b^ their small 
f!i!c, which is not necessarily significant, their isoJiamclrir slinpe. largo amount of pro- 
and somewhat collonchynmtous nppeuranee hut no chemical diffiTcnces could be 
lii lcricd to <iilTcrcnti.a(e ^cse coll walls from thoso of the nrughlmring crdls. 'I'he midilh* 
hotiella near the base of the pedicel ficenicd si^mewhat more easily hydrolyzial by aei<ls than 
iii (he more ili.stal ])ortion.«. The grooves near the separation zone in Abro/innu nnd f.i/cn- 
;i‘r.-,rnm flo not necessarily bear any relation to the al>scisslon region. Mechanical tissue 
iti must mI the berTY-fonoing species of the Svlauaceue does not extend through the nbscisHion 

ifiit in tlie ix*<liccl of .VtcoffViwu it is developed .and fre«jUi*iitly Imids the fruit to llu! plant 
in 'pile (if (he abscission of the cortirx. ''rhe process of abscission involves tlie Ke[)!ir;itiori of 
lii" rclls .'dong the middle lamella. No cell divisions or elongations wen* observt'd as .•H-com- 
p laying ai-M^i.ssioQ. All the cells aeriiss the separation layer, except 1 In- 1 rfiehcae ami eutirli: 
■'hirli inuHt be niochanically broken, fake part in abseissiiui. Tlie numls'r of ri-lls iiivolvi'il 
vr.rii-i in difTerent sjieeic.s and under different external condition.^, d'lu? :|j:fii,'d se[iar;ilinn 
i' brought about hy hyilrolysis and ron.scq|lont dissolution of the mi«ltl|e lamella and in part 
'■I tiic .•lecundary cell mernbranes, probably <lue fo the aefivilv of an <-nzyme which inu'l, be 
\t reinelfl .«en.sitivc to slight changes in the environment ami eontiniially pn'seul in the 
x-prirnlion zone of plants showing absei.-sion, although it may .smhlenl y eeas<f to he fu t ive as 
for instance after the openitig of the flower. An incroa.se in turgor fnojuenlly oeeurs during 
disoi.ssiun and probably serves merely lo hasten anri faeilifate tlm process Absrissinfi of 
the style and corolla in \'iro(lanfi and iJofura re.«<-nihli'M lliat of the f|i>wer 1'he h'ligtli of 
time between anthesis and normal flower-fall due t«> lack of feriilizntion ilifTm-i mi.oiig 
V'lneties of Xirndatin, ranging froin .5 lo 18 fluvs. .\fter pollimiti<m. 0 7 to I d:»ys only 
‘ortpse between ant hesi.w arifl cor(>IIa-fall. I ho stirnulat ii^n of the ylar I is.-m* f einling l(> 'liorlen 
t lie period of corolla -fall but having no appreei.able ejfor-t on floral ab.'.ei,--si<in . .\fter 7 hours, 
'lioots .subjrctcil to 1.0 percent of iliurninating gas at J9''G. havi? shown abs(:^"i<Mi. The 
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ar Mi.'tl for otfll -ofcifntioii iit almur .'JO to 60 ininuti^. Thf reaction time for flower-fa!! 
rjije In nie< ha/ii«Ml Injury rJe^K-mia on the aj(C of the flower and the type of injury. Teju- 
perature Im an ini|/<^rtanl conditioning factor. AMri'^^ion in aaaunied to f>e directly 
induced hy n.ircf/hc Viiporn, injury to flr»ral oruftru*. f>(t«‘rially the ovary, sudden ri-.- 
in tcr/ipcraiiirc .arid Inck of fcrtiiizatiori. Indirectly. chai\ges in soil conditions anri 
fai r.iri rvidcti! nndt r norfnal f>hy-sioloKical conditions, such as those causiru? the ahseiasion 
of niali’ iioiviu.! nfu-r afithc.si.s. an* rfTcctive .Ahsci.s.sioii inay he produced with illunjinstint 

in j.'ol.'kicd pii-4-i*s r>f pcdici-1 «»r in hand sections. It is ihoUKht to Ijc larjfcly inde- 

fjcndcfit of suidi |jroc«*».ics as transpiration, a staterm-nt which is supported by cxperirtienls 
whii'li .ihovv that ab«ci.,f.ion i.s rH»l. ne»‘t-..iMarily induced by checkinK 1 ran.s[)iration frotn th*- 
fitjwi r I'fie author concludes that ah^cission is fundarnentally a physioloKica! problem, tin- 
crux of wliich lies in the bjo-eheinislry of the cells. Kuunt GkRBY. 

273. £oeb, Jacques, Healthy and sick .specimens of liri/ophyllufri cahjruium. Hot. Oaz 
66: til) I')IS TIitf author HiiKJte.st.s that the plant of tinjitfihjUum cntyriri.’im described by 
Miss K 1. Braun fHot ( laz 65: I*-)l I'llsi which [iroduccd sIkkjIs and root.s fr<jiii leaf notches 
while the leaver were ia«onnection vvitlj the plant, wxs :i sick specimen. 

274. Ludwlj;, C. A., and C. C. Rees, 'Ihe sinjcture <»f the iiredinium in Puis/iini<i«truiH 

Aorirrinninc Amer .lour Mot 5:. >» tit) i'l H. I'M'' —f'urriuinatrum Ayrirnoiiiite [a ahdW'u 
by the authors to have its urcdiidos|utre.s b..riie in cliain.s. with ouch chain maturing and 
defnchiiig iiidy one .spcjre, the Icrminni. at a lie,**. 'I'lii.s work llierefort? corrccl.s the view 
[ire.scfited ill tli^ .Norl li Aiiu-ricafi Mora, whereifi t lie .spiircs arc stated to be borne on pedicel.s 
A ficw groiipiMi» of fin* Ihieciniasfratac is tlicn fore .siiggr-sici); the fern rusts, in which the 
iirediiiiosporcs nre borrn* on |M-dieeIs; to !>»• separated from MilainunreUd, 

etc . in which (fa* uredirdo.spore.s are home in cliain.s. The first peri<iial celLs of Pucrinid-- 
//•'on are foiiiul f o arise. a.s In the ordinary .-leciditiiti, hy the Irati.'^format ion (d I he first*formoii 
ci'lls of the cliaitis N'o intercalary ci-IIs were formed, nor were any cliain.s found h.avini: 
more than three or four spores. IC. \V. Oi.ivk. 

275. Record, Samuel J., Signiticanee of resinous tr.ichejds. Hot. (laz, 66:til-i)7. $ fiy 

l'*|S The antfior <lisfu.sses the oer’urrence of re.sinou.s Ir.-ichetds in the Kymno.sperins. He 
presents evi<ience to show that tfiey repres4‘nt rc.scrvoir.s for excretion.s from the living cells 
of the woo>j, ;ind fh.il the char;iefi*ri.sf ic form id t)ie rcsitiou.s mas.s Visually a septum or plate 
is raked in rcs[iiin.se to well known fihysii-al laws lie believes that the resjn-liki* plates found 
in the ( rai'hcids ;im) vessels of many angiosperms arc I's.sentially similar in their origin an<l 
Bignilicatue irj the resinous Inirlii'ids of gyinno.spcrm.s. 

276. Stoll, W. N., Studir.s of .some new casi's «d a{)oganiy in ferns. Bull. Torrey Hot 

('lull 45: KN. /'/. I .T PUS, -This patuir recf>r<ls tin* rc.sult.s id ti years’ investigation 

for llie piiipo.se of defi-rtiiining to whal extent under normal cultural conditions apogaui} 
occurs in the homosporous lepfosporangiate ferns, e.-fiecially the eenor.a PM!nf>i, Phria and 
.1 sjitih h'h . The pa|aT cont.ains a sumriiarv of I he literature of the sulijeet, and adds a number 
of new species ffie li.sl of apngamrm.s ferns. The m«>st satisfaetnry eulture medium wa^ 
s[»hagnuiii .sat iirafed wit li a culture fluid, and kept under bell Jars wifli proper aeration. The 
species in widcli apoganiy is reported for the first time, arc the following: PiUnca ntropur- 
pur, . I \ ar, rr-^P/ru Tieleasc, and /’. rlriilix t For.sk.) Trautl,: Ph ri-'i rnfirn L. 'sevffal horli- 
cuiliiral v:irieti*'sl; .l.<p»i/''v/H ritrium i.T.) Sw.; .T iiunculnfum (L.) S\v , and .1. cnrjin>i>li<>"t 
U'allii'h; ryri'.uj ) Fortuvri J. Sm. In Pdlnca viridia tw’o embryos were found in a few 
cases, one npogamous. the other .apparently developed from an Cgg. -The attempt.s to indii'-- 
npoganiy in .Vi phrodiutn tnMlf. and Aaphnium nidus, .as reeordetl by A’aiiianouchi and Xag.ai 
were un-suecossfnl. .similar failure to induce apogamy was experienced with 

ri-giil'.f 

t he resiilfs of his investigations are summarized by 8toiI as follows: (1) The prothalli-t 
id a nundn-r of specje.s of ferns in w hieh anogamy was discovered were grow'n under cultural 
conditions favoralile for the ilevelopmerit of .sex-orcans and embryos in non-apogamous 
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*.~i The prothallia of all the apo^ainoua ferns become heart -slinin't! lu'fure the 
i r:::;ition of the embryo Antheridia are produced on the prothallia of all aponainous forms, 
i .1 rche^z oijia are formed ori the protbaiJm of onl.v a few /omw. (3' The ennbryo uaualJy 

K\ir' as a compact region of cells posterior to the apical notch and on the ventral side of 

• prothallium. In a number of species tracheids are visible among the prothallial cells in 
t!:r [lalc portion of the garnet ophyte. i4j First to make its apiu'arnnec is the apieal cell of the 
i, aI. then that <tf the root, and later that of the stem. Afoot has not s«) far h«‘cn observed 
til develop in connection with the a|mgarnous embryos. (.'>5 Kither root or leaf or both 
„f these organs may develop on the dorsal sitle of the prothallium As a rule, liowev«‘r. 
thev are prikluccd on tlu* ventral side. (.<»> While the embryo is produced as a rule 
ji—ierior to the apical notch, it may be formetl on acylimlrical or conical “I’rocess” and 
Hi ^<lme instances un the lol>cs of the prothalliuiii. t,7' Several apogaimnis etnbryos may 

fcirnicd on a single prothallium. (S' As in non-npoganuuis species, secondary prolhalliii 
.if readily produced, and these form embryos like thosi- tif tlie «irilinary iirntballia. (‘.i) The 
■ lu’Kt " urea present on the prothiilliimi of some of the a|h)ganions s|Ha-ies is reiideri'd more 
. ..!,i[iicuous in cultures niaintainetl In weak light. 'I’he e»»nie:d or eylimlrieal “pfeeess” 
iiUT'-asU's rnnaidenibly in lengtlt wlien the pruth:dr»:i are grown under these eondili*>ns. As 
i ii'solt of weak illumination, the embryo is fretpiently pr*»duccd as a tllreci outgrt>\vlh of t he 
spiral rt'gion of the prothalliiim. (Ill' Hy growing the proiliallitf of f/'ornoo/a rii;uf/fi in 

• tii ng light and proventitig fertiliaation for a y«-:ir and a half, no crnliryos were pnuliteed 

.pog’iiiKiusly. (Ill Ati Investigation «‘\feinling over a perio»l «d ti years has resulted in thn 
discovery of npogumy in a large number of ferns. 'I'lu* conclusion I hat rtpogainy is of freipient 
.•1 1 irrenco in the genera /^7/mu. I’th ri.<. and .ts/»b/M/7«. is juslifh'd on the basis of the many 
. -o far found in these genera. I)cifiii..^s M. (’AMi-nr.t.t. . 

277. StcU, W. N.| Method for staining antherozoid of fern. Hot tlar. 65; .'>(1- .>d.'b 
} llHH. -The .author deserilx-s a method for flie killing and staining of fern iinllic- 
roznids by the ufio of osrnic acid and safraiiin wldeh h;is givrm «*\cell<“iit results, iln tlescrilHiS 
briefly the structure of the antherozoids thus freate«l. 10 \\ .’^in.vott. 

278. Stell, W. N., llisporangiafe ronc*s id /’jM/s uioutnno. Itot , (laz. 66; hS. / fty. 
I'ds - The atithor notes the occurrence of a b‘\v bisp(frangial«‘ Ci>nes i»n a spi’clniett of l‘iriiin 

Th(i microaporophylls were borne on tin' biwer {nution of the* coik^s, thn mriero- 
sp'injphyJIs on the upper. Tht* Kporophylls. .sporangia amJ pidleii were apparently normal - 
K W, .SjVNOTT. 


PATHOLOGY 

Don'ald Hkddu k, Editor. 

|Un&)f ned »twtrKlii are by the eiiitnr.] 

279. ADdftrsoa, H. W., The bacterial shot hr>Ie of peach. Trarm. 111. Hort, Sor. 51: 121- 
12*'. (1917) 1918 — A description of the <lise:isc together with fiebl observations under IllinoiH 

The control by the use of nitrogenou.i fcrtilixcrs and rultivation .after the 
r<’C(irfitricndations of Roberts in Bill. .'V13 U. S. Dept, of Agrie. is suggcHted. Bactfriiil sliot 
IkiI'^ or black spot ha.s caused serious damage in southern Illinois peach orchards during the 
1.1't few years.— H. \V, A. 

280. Anderson, H. W., Notes on apple di.sc.ases in fliinois. Trans. III. Hort. Soc. 51: 41.V 

B'* (1917) 1918.— cipecial attention given to body dise.i.seH, cspcciidly various types of 

f’ lnkcrs, crown, and root rots. The death of many apple trees in Illini)is is causod by agents 

It'T than plant pathogeDe.s. The proper treatment fd ranker.^ of various types is discussed- 
A^’cntinn called to the seriousnes.s of blister canker <Numtniilaria' and the New York apple 
tr'-c canker (Spharop/iis malorum) in Illinoi.** oreluards. — II. W. \. 
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78!. Anoojrnumt, BArh«fry f>r&die*tioD uui ru«t eontrol. Department of Agriculture 
and Lai>of of Nofth Dakota, Special Cire. 4p.if. May 15, 1918.— Statement of relation of 
wheat met and barberry with call for cpmpietear^caUoo of the latter.— E. S. Retnoldb. 

782. Aaonymoua, Plant quaraotioe legialatioa. Pbytopatb. 8: 170-172. 1918 — Text of a 
bill in ConprenB jl'. H. A ] providing for excluaion of nursery stock from importation and a 
Btatement of the attitude of the Federal Horticultural Board to the project. 

283. Appleman, Charles 0., Special growth-promoting aubstances and correlation 
Science 48: 319 320. 1918. - (Irowth^promotingsubaUnce ia probably low in potatoes sbowinK 
■pindtinR sprout disease.— Suggesis that the Bryophyllum plants reported on by Braun 
(But. Gax. 63: 150174. 1918/ probably were unhealthy, 

284. Arthur, J. C., Uredinales of the Andes, based on collections by Dr. and Mrs. Rose. 
Hot, Ga*. «5 : 400-474. 1918.- See No. 385. 

283. Ball, £. D., Leaf burn of the potato and itn relation to the potato Icaf-hopper 
Science 48: 104. 1018. - A leaf-burn of potato has been widely prevalent in Northern United 
States. The margins of the leaves turn brown and the dead areas gradually widen until 
the leaves die. In Wise^ain the extent of the injury was directly proportional to the number 
of lea/-hopi)ef8 ( Emp^murn mali) present. Typical leaf-burn was produced in four days in 
cage experin)cnts with this insect. 

286. Berger, E. W., Termite injury to sweet potatoes. Florida State Plant Bd. Quart 
Hull. 2: lOO-lM. Fig. 89. 1918.— Comparison of the injury caused by termites with that 
caused by weevil, Cylan formicariut. 

287. Bisby, G. R. and A. G. Tolaas, Copper sulphate as a disinfectant for potatoG:*. 
Phylopath. 8: 240-241. 1918.— A progress report showing that copper sulfate 3 pounds to .V) 
gallons of water' is somewhat more effective for the control of black scurf (Rhiioctonis) of 
potaCM's than either formaldehyde solution or mercuric chlorld as commonly employed, 

288. Bolley, H. L., Control of diseases of farm crops. North Dakota .\gric. Kxp. Sta 
Circ. 14: 1-4, 1918. —Concise directions for treatment of grain smuts, seed-born potato 
diseases and flaxwilt.— F. S. Uey.voi.d8. 

289. Boyce, J. S., Perennial mycelium of Gymnosporangium blaadaleanum. Phyto- 
path. 8: lfll-162, 1918.— Evidence is presented to show that the mycelium of Gymnospo- 
rangium hlaxHaUnnum is perennial in the wood of Liboredrus decurrens and may persist in the 
vegetative stage for more than 200 years. Tn addition to witches' brooms the fungus causes 
spindle-sliaped swellings on branches and trunks. The swelling is the result of a decided 
increase in the development of wood with a negligible increase in the ba.st. The sapwood 
and light brown heartwood of the swelling arc conspicuously marked with very small dark 
brown flecks in which mycelium occurs abundantly. No indication of telial sori can be found 
on the swellings. 

290. Boyce, .J. S., Imbedding and staining of diseased wood. Phytopath. 8 : 432'43fi- 
1918.— Technique for rapid preparation and diffcrefttial staining of thin sections of dry wood 
of Lihocfilruit dcfurreuH infected with Gymnosporangium blasdaleanum . Method doubtless 
applicable to other lignified tissues containing fungous mycelium. — Technique for infiltratirii 
with gelatin wtKxl of same host when reduced to a dry and friable condition by Polyporm 
amnrux. differential stain was not found.— A modified method of infiltrating such tissje 
with paraffin is also described. 

291. Brown, J. G,, Mistletoe r.i. mistletoe. Bot. Gaz. 65: 193. J.l. lOlS.— Phorr.- 
dfndron cnlif-ivuiaim, a coniinoft' para.sitc on Parkinsonia, Prosopis and .Acacia was found 
near Tucson. .Arirona, growing on Phoradt ndron Jtatcscens as its host.— H. W. AxdeRson' 
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292. Bureaa of PUot Industry, Pl&at dis^sse survey. Plant Disease Bulletin 2: I~1S. 
^(a^. 15? 1918.— A aummary of the dMeaee survey reports for the month. 

293. Burkholder, Walter H., The produotioa <4 && anthraenoso-rasistaat white marrow 

ht'sn. Pbytopath. 8: 353-359. 1918.— By erossing Well's Red Kidney bean, a variety 
re-U'^tant to the two known hiolog^al forms of CUUtotriehum lintiemuthiaiium, with White 
Marrow, which is very susceptible to one strain, (F), a strain of the latter variety has bceit 
developed which is resistant to both forms of the pathogens. No inoeulations were made 
on the F| hybrids, but inoculation experimenU conducted on the F| Kcneratiun gave a siinplo 
Mcndelian ratio of 3:1. Resistance was found to be dominant. Besides the anthracnose 
resistant White Marrow developed front this ertws, resistant strains of several eommerciitl 
varieties of beans are being isolated. These are the White Kidney, the Vineless Marrow 
and the Red Marrow.— W. H. B. 

294. Carpenter, C, W., Wilt diseasea of okra and the Vcrticillium wilt problem. Jour, 
.^gric. Res. 12 : 529-646. PI. A and i7-S7. 191.8.— The work tv as undertaken in order to test 
the theory that there are two similar w'ilt di^aaes of the okra induced by two differekt vas* 
cular parasites.— Numerous inoculations and cross inoculations show that Vertirillium 
nlhi)-AtTum and Fusarium vannfMtum are each able to produce a wilt disease of the okra. 
These diseases can be differentiated only by isolating the causulgorganUm. — In general the 
Fu^iarium wilt is more serious in the southern range of okra growing, while the Vuriicillitiiu 
wilt is more serious in the northern range of this crop.— It is dcmunstriitcd for the first time 
that cotton may have both of these wilt discjiacs.- -Physiological and morphological slmlics 
eonvinco the writer that the genus AeroRt&lagnius must be united with llm older genus Ver^ 
ticillium.— Proper rotation, selection of seed from healthy plants and disinjpetion of 8ec<l aro 
recommended for the control of these discaae-s.— J. Rohenbadu. 

295. Carpenter, C. W., A new disease of the Irish potato. Pliytopalh. 8; 2H6-2H8. 
pi t. 191S.— The disease is caused by a mite, possibly of the group Tutranyohidm. It is 
prevalent in alt potato sections of the Hawaiian Islands. The young leaves berontn bronsed 
on the lower surface, they twist and curt on the longer axis, become abnormally liirsute and 
soon dry out and die. Spraying with lime-sulfur solution or dusting with sulfur is a sj)ecific. 

296. Dalbey, Kora E., Phyllachora aa the cause of u disease of corn and a goneral con- 
sideration of the genus Phyllachora. Trans. III. Acad. Sci. 10: 2:10-248. figs. t 8. (1917) 
1018 —A disease on corn in Porto Rico cau.scd by a species of Phyllachora similar to P. 
graminis is described in detail. The question of the validity of the species of this genus as 
given by Saccardo in “Syllogc Fungorum’' is discussed. A table is given illuHtrating the 
overlapping of spore measurements and the general confusion which exists in the elasaificatioa 
of the genus, Phyllachora. A short bibliography is added.— II. W. Awdbrhon. 

297. Davis, J. J., Tilletin on wheat in North Dakota. Phytopath. 8: 247. 1918.— 
Brcuckic’s Fungi Dakoten-feg no. 132. is Tillelia Uei'ia not T. Irilici. No. I32a is correctly 
ishelcd. T. Iritici. 

298. Doidge, E, M., Potato diseases I; Karly blight or leaf curl, Marrosporium solani 
K A M. Union S. Afric. Dept Ag^ic. Bull. Ixical Series 20. lOlS, 

« 

299. Doidge, E. M., Potato diseases II: Scab. Actinomyces chromogenus Gasp. South 
African Fruit Grower 4: 128, 1918. 

300. Doidge, E. M., Potato <liso:iseslII: Corky or powdery scab, S^ngosp<»ra suhter- 
ranea. (Wallr). dohus. South African Fruit Grower 4; 153. 1918. 

301. Duff, George H., Some factors affecting viability of the urcdiriif/Hporc^ of Gro- 
nartium ribicol.a. Phytopath. 8: 289-292. Jig. 1. 1918. — UrctliniosptjrcH of C. rihicola kept 
in a low temperature (2— 5“C.) incubator w'ere tested at intervals for viability. Gerrninatioi^ 
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fco'jl'J not \ti‘, iri'liirJMl aftor 12 weckA. •juniij^ht at tcnjperaturejj ^M»low 20’C. 

hliniulate'J Kx|}<»-5Urt to an i-ltt-lfic arc for about I hour at a dii^taiu’e u^-U) cm 

an'l at a tcmjK.-ralijn? fndow coiopk-tcly inhibited germination I'llra-viuiet ray> arc 
tljoijght to \t^ re<«porinil>)e Iti gemerai the viability of ureditiioS{H>rcii ia found to be low. 

302. Edgfflon, C. W., H«!.»n |H»4i meal for culture itic<iia. Phyt(»palh 8: 44-V440 fOIS. 

I'irk tint [lod*^ in i-ui. int.i small pieces, dry to «-rispne<,., with artiilcia! heat Grind 

to a biic afid -^torf in glass Twenty grams of meal is siifTicient fnr 1 1 of lueilium Soak 
the i/ieal •I'i rfiiinit' s in wat'-r -il -V) to iiO'f ' , filter and j>rocce/l as 'xsual -Test.s with \ ariou.s 
organi.HfJis havi: ■nhowri i'butieal growth on agar made from meal and from fresh pod,^. 

303. Elliott, John A., \4‘irjii,ti>d'* injury to .sweet jjotatw.s. IMiytopatli. 8: Ibif /. /. 
I'JiS .N'emafod'is found to tier depth of .'i eiii. 

304. Federal Horticultural Board jl' .S, A f. Servi<‘e ami regulatory nnnininotMnent.s 
.N'<tve(nber : l.'lo 112 ./an 7, lUlS llrceinber: I Id Its IV-b. !.l, lOlS. 

305. Federal Horticultural Board [I S A!. (Quarterly letter of information .\'o. 2'>. 

JJ. Oci , l‘il7 < 'tint itiuatloii of m-ws il l fiT. 

306. Fitzpatrick, H. M., The life history ;uh 1 pura.siti.sm of Ivicrtmartiurti mij.'cii’tda. 
IMivtopiil ti 8: l')7 2lH I'l I . fi'j. 1 I'M's !-)x.'t;iiin;ttitm of type .speeirneris has tieriiun* 
strate'l ilje i'l'Uitify of A’ocronur/i'i/n I'lpknlunlt * .\ik . T'lfthuhi mu'i-u-ntn Fr.. ainl ('lnv<tn<i 

K.'irsten. Tin- new eomiiinntiofi F.'U •.unirf' im 'rries' is propo.'^etl - 

'1 lie fungus is detoonsf r ite«i to tie obligati* (i:iia'‘ite. a fact of interest in the light of il.s 
elos** reliil ioiiship wifli tin* nisi fungi. I'be myeelium js intraeetlnlar. ami lr;»\<’r.ses ail [larts 
of the host, pnictiraliy every erll being inva<iei), l)i-e.i,scd plants are fiofinal in apiiearaiice, 
ami inva<li?d ci'IIh eoniain iinalfs'red inielei ami eytopla-sni. The myeelium is [lerenniftl, 
iiihnncing each year inf'i llie etidirvonie liinii* of tin* new bram-hes. .Attempts to grow the 
fiingii.s on eiiilure nuvlia failed. .SMboutdi llie spores germiiiatr, and develof) .short germ 
tufa: growth soon eea.sr's .\rli(ieiul inocul.if ions wa-re iinmicce.s.sfu! 'I'lie oilier known 
rases of p.arasil i.sm in t fii‘ .Aiiriculariacea* ar«* «lisciiss. d ami the .suggestion is advaneeil th.it 
the ITediriales originated from aurirulariaci-oiis fmigi parasitir on mo.sses. II .\1. K. 

307. Fracker, S. B., I'dfeel of erown gall <*n ap[*le nur.serv .stork. IMiytopath 8: 217. 
l!HS, I'he (iri'senre of iTown gall or hairy root on apple nursery stuck in U’isrori.siri causes a 
rediirliofi in value of from 17 to 1 h piTci-nt Details .are given in Jour. Konii ICnfoin. 11 : 133" 
i:i.V I'.ilS 

308. Gilbert, W. W., an<l M. W. Gardner, .'s'ed tre.-itment control ami overwintering of 
eiieiimber atigular lonf-spoi riivtopatli. 8: 22*> 2T{ I'dS ICpiphytoiies of angul.ar leaf- 
spot, mused by HnrU rintn /acArymoax. may originate either from contaminattal .seed or from 
iiife.sted soil Seed ilisinfcetion reduces the ineidence of the fli.sease nearly one-half. The 
use of tre.ifed or of <lisea.se-free seed in fields well removed from previou.s ruriiiiiber patches 
IS reeommemled as a control iiira.suro. Vhe see<i is inunrr.-a'd in mercurie chlorid. l-lOOO, 
fur five niiutiic.s and i.s lln-n W:i.shed with water for l.> minutes. 

309. Gillespie, L. J., The growth of the potato scab organism at various hydrogen ion 
eoneentralioiis as relaleil to the cntuparalive freedom of aci<l S4»ils from the potato scab, 
i’fjvtopath 8: 2.-)7 2*)d I5>IS. -Various strains of .Irf/mi/ayrri* cAremojeaas of known patho- 
gcnii'ity were te.sled for tfn-ir tolerance of acid in culture media adju'iled to various hydrogen 
Inn expummt.s, 'I'wo {if the media witc synthetic, de.signated as citrate and succinate; the 
third wu.s rnadi" with (mtafo broth .and is design.ated a.s potat<i-lartrutc. Mcthod.s of prepa- 
ration ami .staiiil i^i/.ntinn are explainetl fully. The organism grew well in a neutral medium 
hut made practically no growth at a hydrogen ion ronr<*nt ration repre.«ent^ by the e.xponent 
."i 1 .and utuu’ at ail at 4 ''. The hydn>gfii ion concentration decrea.sod during growth. The 
greatest I'haiige oecurre<l in the pot.ato-tartrate meiiium. the changes in exponent ranging 
from 0 3 to '2.32. 
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jlO. Gliser, R. W., The p'llyhfdrs*! vims of ins<‘i‘t'5 wttli :i i- >uxicliT;jtii‘!i of 

.•••••.(ilf v^rase.s generally. Srteijce 48: AU-otL’. l;HS • rai«N:is:e esjHTi.hents with gypsy 
- ta l.irvae which seem lo ileiiu>ii,sirate that ihe wilt di-ease .»f larvae i.< l^^t c:uise«| li> au 
, .is !!ie but by an ultra-microscopic organism, which is capable <»f passing ihroimh a coarse 
\ Ijerkcfcltl hlter. The virus gaineii in virulence in the lourlh p.assage ilhe inter\al from 
, t-» death Whs rediU'etl' Since certain subsiances. like clin'iiialin, increase pru- 

^ . ly author resorts to a comparison with other lilterable virus Aliseases in soon' of n liii li 

-rg.ini^in has been cullure<l. ami presents :i table suininari^ing the characterist ies id this 
\ r ..i Author believes that filterable viruses probably realize (•shorn's ‘ hypotln'lical 
, II :il precell ular stage." 

jll. Gravatt, G. Fllppo, ami G. B. Posey, (lipsy-moih larvae as ag«'nts in dissemination 
;;a white [fine lilisler riist. Jt>ur. Agric lies. 12 : I.VA lti2 I'ds Tlie larvae of ( he gipsy 
.•;i !\trthtlria U.^fhin arc found to feed tm both the -[mri's and livphae of the aecial stage 
, I I ■■■i,(\rtiuin nfiit'ola. In many cases sfiore pmduetioii is st<ipped b\- the di strucliiui of 
f-.i'ing hyphae. The alimentary tracts of larvae taken fr.nn lu-t pimtiile- Were found to 
, '.i.iin as many ns 4^.0(X) and an average of Jn.OtHl spores A-ach Mvainitiation of i he excreta 
, il, itt ,! the passage through the iii!»*s(ines of over AtrJ.tNMI .-[ton-, per da\‘. ( Ii’rminnt ioti 

I indicated, but diil not conclusively prove, iiijuiv to (h«- sjtores in pa.s.^ing Ihroiigh the 
1 'p , 0 ' I'hoU.satids <.fi sjiores Were also fouml adlieriiig to the bodi<'s of the larvae. I’lu'V 
( oil the leaves of Uihes and infecti<ms on Kibes have ajjpar<'U(ly been liaii-d to such 
(• ' t;iig As tlm larN'ae are kntuvn to be .somci inn-'^ carried by wind ;(> far as twenty mih*s. 
t!.i > liecutne [lossiblt* agents of long-distance a.s well as.shpii-<lis(aiicc* spread of tin* disease 
within the area infested by the gii»sy moth, f.iiti. II.Mtri.Kv 

J12. Gunderson, A. J., Kc.siilts of .-iiiia) ing experirm nts at Mora Trans llliiioi.s llort, 
S ic SI; 10*) 11-. tKHTi Ml's. TixiMTlim-nt-s wme c(»nilucti-<| A*''pc<'ially in an elfort to tirnl a 
Sat isfai'tory spray schedule for control of apph‘ bhUch caused by I'fii/llnstirfii so/ibif oi It 
H:!-; fniiiui Useless to attcmpl to kill the fmigns in the caiikiTs by usa- «»f doriujtnt sprays 
i:;i I nliiig ••.scaleciile ” Tin? use <d lime-sulfur spray d and o weeks idler tin- fall of the 
I iuMr-i siieccs.sfully c'tiiit rolIe<l blotch under oomlithm' in lulT Hloi< h was not. conlmlleil 
i l isting with sulfur • H. W. Avi>khsc)\. 

313. Giissow H. T., A new method for • hanging dMp" <'ultures. I'hyt-opath. 8: 117. 

1 The droj) is flatt<uK’<l out in a thin tilm by placing a small «*over gl.ass on it. Tho 
i!rei))(i'l (loHsesse.s [lo.ssibilitlcs for the study of aiiaerohiA- organisms. 

314. Giisaow, H. T., .M^ro[)lio(ograpliy .“implitied. Kliytopnlh 8: 117 1H, lOM. ■ 
-M'-tlifid t>f making [ihotomicrographs is described. A siinide drawing apparatus is used, 
^•ipeffliious light is exclmied ami {)hol«»grai>hir [i:i|>cr i.s substilufi'il for drawing pa[M'r ThiH 
gives nr-gative prints -.Additional ui>paruliis is cicseribA;*! for making exposures on [iImiIo- 
griiphic ilry |fiale». 

315. Headlee, Thomas J., Geo. A. Dean nml E. D. Ball, K«*imrt <jf the speci.al coinmitteo 
.'ii''">inlcil (o formulate tho altitude r>f the AnoTicari Ass»ici:di(jn Aif Offieia! Ho tieultural 
Ti'pectrjrs on the que.stion of prohibiting iinporlHtion of nursery stfick from foreign couniries. 
I’h'iupath 8: 170. 1018 -Kf'solntions favoring prohibition. 

316. Henderson, M. P., The black-leg <lisease of eabb:»ge caus«‘fl by Plioirui lingatn fTorle) 
^•'■■^llaz I^hytop.ath. 8; 37ff-43l. lO fiy. lOlS. -.A monographic treatise Kur|>lirig of 
T’ i ige IS not li good di.agnostic character. FungUH produces sub-i*fU»hTmiil fistiolati; [tycnida 

living tissue and Bn[H.Tficial. beakcAl pycnidia on flead parts. Mvc<-lium intercellular at 
lir-t becoming intraifflular and causing collanse uf lis-sue. I'htimn tili Tnrrn uml I' hroK^ira 
synonyms, possibly also P. nnp^hraxf'icn' “/*. olrr/irffi" on nihfi is distinct. -- 

I'uigiis is a vigorous parasite, infection resulting reaAlily frA^m Wf,urul inoculation-s. spraying 
■ ^ .1 -pfire suspension, wetting roots in a spore Kuspen.^ton at tinie Aif transfilaiding or wetting 
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with 8u«{j€niiion at pUnting time.— Incubation period variea from 7 U> 28 daya. Many 
euittvatcd varictici of Bramica are ausceptible u well as wUd species of ttil8*aod other 
cruciferous jfenera.— Mother seed planta are susceptible in all parts and the mycelium may 
paNs through the wall of the silique intq the young seeds wh^ it persists until the follow’in^ 
year. Aside from f)ereaDation in the seeds the fungus persists over winter in dead piar^t 
parts.— Hurfacc disinfection of seed is accomplished beat by treatment for 21 minutes io 
1 ;200 solution of 40 percent fonnaldehyde.— Spraying seed-bed and seedling with Bordeaui 
mixture is not (‘ITi'Cttvu.— Iiemoval of diseased host tissue with a fine screen prevents infection 
in the Hoed-hod. Covering badly diseased host tissue with 4 inches or more of uncontanw- 
nated soil yichlH diseased-free seedlings. — Removal of diseased plants and deep, fall plowing 
suggoHted for control in field. 

317. Hoffer, G. N.,and J. R. Holbert, Results of com disease investigations. ScieQce47: 
24rr-247. 1918.--Occurrcnrc of barren stalks and stalks bearing only nubbins is correlated 
with certain pathological conditions in the plants. In corn grown from ears which presented 
this pathological condition in seedlings, 15 percent of plants were barren compared with ^ 
percent from ears not revealing this condition. — Diseased seedlings develop from seeds disia- 
fected externally and grown in flask-s of sterilized agar. Bacteria appear ^ich rot seedling 
root tips. Species of Fusarium also appear. Sclfcd plants from disease-free seedlings gave 
only 1.5 pereent barren plants.— All kernels on any one ear are not infected internally. 

318. Holton, John C., The theory and practice of sanitary precautions in grove and 
packing house operations. Flogya State Plant Bd. Quart. Bull. 2: 161-179. 1918.—.*^ 
percent of the citrus packing hcnic operators followed regulations of the Board.— Data on 
practical operation of application of sanitary measures in packing bouse operations. 

319. Holwty, E. W. D., Infected grass seeds and Bybsequent rust development. Phyto- 

path. 8: 169. 1918.- (Quotation from McAIpine, the Rusts of Australia. Pucci'nia hcr/;- 
manuits developed in .Australia on plants grown from seeds of Bcckmanmn eruceg/omiii 
Host, scat there from U. S. A. In the same way Pucctma tmpolienfta was carried with seeds 
of ccmdenaalus. 

320. Rungerford, Chas. W., Field conference of cereal pathologists. Science 48; MS-bV). 
Aug, 9, lots.— Brief summary reports of progress on investigations by various workers and 
discussions of methods of control of cereal diseases. The following subjects are considered; 
Barberry eradication, stem rust (/*. graminis), leaf rust (P. Inltcina), bacterial diseases of 
cereals, smuts, smut eradication, seed treatment methods. Resolutions were adopted ill 
endorsing the barberry eradication campaign as a means of reducing the amount of stem ru^t 
and (2) recommending to the Federal Horticultural Board the use of proper precautions to 
prevent the po.Hsib]e introduction of certain wheat diseases on grain from Australia. 

321. Jones, L. R., Disease resistance in cabbage. Nat. Acad Scj. Proc, 4:42-46. IflIS. 
- JoncH reports that by selecting fifty individual cabbage plants which were most resistant 
t(i the attacks of Fusunum rvugluU'nant as judged by their behavior on ‘^cabbage sick" soil 
in 1910. he was able to obtain, in the second generation, from these, individual strains which 
are highly resistant and of commercial value. His results show that the disease resistant 
chnrnotor is fixed and heritable. Better resistance was obtained in the second than in the 
first generation from selected individuals. The variation in susceptibility shown by indi- 
vidu.Hlfl of the second generation suggests that further improvement may be possible through 
continued selection.— The author comments on the work of W. H. Tisdale which seems to 
show that the parasite invades root tissues of resistant cabbages more slowly than in the 
case of stisceptible plants. He also refers to the experiments of J. C. Gilman which indicate 
that under 17‘’C. the fungus is notabletoattackthemostsusceptiblei^nts.— L. 0. Kunk>:l, 

322. Jones, L. R., and W. W. Gilbert, Lightning injury to herbaceous plants. Phyto- 

path. 8: 27t> 191S. A record of observations by the authors and others of the 

effect of strokes of lightning on potato, cotton, tobacco, cucumber and tomato. Killed 
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vary la diameter from 10 to 30 feot and are roughly cireular in outline. There is usually 
% inarfPD^ band of partially killed pUnta. The greatest damage seems to occur when the 
stroke occurs soon after rain begins and tbe explanation is offered that moist surface soil, 
uiiJetlaid by dry soil, would f%vor wider diffusion of the ahock. The balance of evidence is 
in favor of the conclusion that certain herbaceous crops, e g., potatoes, sugar beets and 
rottoo, suffer || 0 re regularly and aerioualy from lightning stroke than others, e.g., cereal and 
forage crops. 

323. LavlSf A* Fscts of interest about the Georgia State Hoard of Entomology. 
Georgia State Bd. Ent. Circ. 28: 1-12. 1918.— Popular account of work in the control of dis- 
eases and insects. 

324. Long, W. H., and R. M. Harscb, Accial stage of Fueciiiia oxalidis. Bot. Gas. 65: 
475-47S. May, 1918.— An undescribed Aectum on /trrhrns rt-jn-ua near Albuquerque, New 
Nfexico, was found in close association with Oxada cfu/o<*f<i upon which occurreilurediniospores 
of Pucciaifl ojofi'dis. Field and laboratory expcrimentH proved the reltition l)ctween the 
two. Pucrinia oiaUdis therefore has its pycnia and aecia on Bi rbfHa rfjxtia while uredinia 
and telia occur'on Oxaiis tiolacea and other si>ecie3.— H. W. .\nderson. 

325. Long, W. H., and R. M. Harscb, Pure cultures of wood-rotting fungi on artificial 

jnedia. Jour. Agric.Hca. 12:33-82. 1918. Cultures of hyincnomycctes were grown on plant 
infusion agar media. The color of the submerged mycelium, tlie color and general ai)j>caranco 
of the aerial mycelium, and certain other characters, i^c found to have diagnostic value. 
Some of the vegetative cultural characters of sever^ pofypores arc shown in tabular form to 
illustrate the information which the behavior of artificial cult urea may give as to the relation- 
ships of fungi from different sources. Characters of artificial cultures are CMpcriully viiluablo 
for the identification of the causal organisms in decayed wood on which no sporoplioros have 
been formed. . ^ 

The production of sporophorcs in artificial culture gives additional data for identlfimtiun, 
While the writers were unable to secure any entirely typical pilci, forty-two species, repre- 
senting four different hyincnomycetous fainilica, were inducctl to form sporophores on 
oiilrient agar in 20 mm. tubes. Carrot, malt, and parsnip agars were found boMt adapted 
for this phase of the work. Rather strong light proved especially favorable to sporopboro 
{iruduction although three species were induced to fruit in darkness. The position of tho 
pilous was determined by the direction of the source of light, while gravity was the deter- 
mining factor in the position of pores. The use of small fragments of sporophorc in inocu- 
lating the agar resulted ia especially prompt formation of sporophorcs. It also rcsultod in 
6[X)rophorc production on meiiia on which none were produce^ following inoculation with 
«pore.s or mycelium. -Carl Hartlrt. 

326. Lyman, G. R., The relation of phytopathologists to plant disease survey work. 
Phyt<jpnth. 8: 21^228. 1918. — A description of tho scope, operation and aims of the feileral 
plant disease survey, or intelligCDCC service, and a plea for cooperative endeavor. 

327. Lyman, George Richard, Plant disease survey work on the PhyKoderina discaso of 
maize. Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci. 8: 43-44. Jan. 19, 1918. — Abstract of paper read bidore the 
Botanical Society of Washington, Nov. 6, 1917. 

328. Macinnes, P. J., The occurrenceof AUemariain a characteristic apple spot ami an 
apple rot caused by Gliocladium viride. Trans. Illinois Acad. Sci. 10: 218 22^1. Pl.J-lV. 
'1917) 1918.— An .Mternaria was found associated with a peculiar lesion on a numljer of apples 
obtained from an^ohard near Harristown, Illinois. 1'hc spots vary from 2 nun. to 3 cm. in 
diariiftcr and penetrate the flesh only to a depth of about 2 imii. No inoculation studies are 
reported —A fungu.s foun'^’ ^ plates made from rotting apples and <letermined by Dr. Chas. 
Thorn to be Gliocladium viride was found to cause a soft rot when inoculated into ripe apples. 
— H. W. Anderson. 
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i20. Martin, W. If., ]>j -< >>( .<'-;/toria lycyrM‘^^if•i l»y in.'^r-t-i an^ ;)K 

J’hyffiji.iffi H: ‘Jrj l‘>ls .\it#'f thf .‘ipiKrtr in tlj** fk!'J in.s<'Ct.-i ra[)tiir<-'l f-ith - 

• if; -.r f*!;;!!!-* ur«- ♦.hottn t'> ' arry. in liirs;*- rtiif* L*t-, spores of Sff/biria ly-' - 

l>^r'tri ao'l of AU’rnnrin >i,(uni. ’I'lio insOfts exan:ifi«-rl u#re Lf^ptinifforiia ilfii'ilmfir. : 
larva'- a.ri'l a'loli-, a.'.'J tar-ilinn. Ifis/Tt irj/TM.a n-./jovfd (r<>:h lii-altfiv jjlant. 

Wax f'V.;ur or '! aii'l por' - of rln* two orEafii'ifn'i found in sniall iiui/ibfr-'. so/uepf Eerftn. 

n/itifiE J.tti'-ri.'a'-jif-- i/» fioixt rhamf'»'r.': rofifirrn tfie r**sulti of field te-ts. -Spore'S of these 
iwo prir iHio-' w< r‘- /o'lnd .‘dcindafitlv on Ih** hands atid Eartin-iits of piekf-r.s and it i.s believe 1 
tiiat ejiiph', o,ri' « are f»r«*ni.dif .alionf thrrjJJEh tf'is ageney. 

3W. Martin, George W., Hrov\n Kloteh of the Ki«-fTer pear. I'hytopafli. 8: 2.'il -.T.t. f J ^ 
|'*|s Mr.- l.--(ioiis !ii»- 'iif)etli<i:d and .'it fir-t eireiilar witfi itid'-finife Kiaririiis iiy fii.-itj’i 
large uregtilar litofeln-i^ eitV'-ring a part or ail of the fruit, are fofjtU'<l 'I'hey resemble th'- 
ij.'Hural r'jrii l eoaf <if eert.-iin v.irieiie-: A fufigns, elow-ly relaterl to !.‘(>(‘>!hiirruni pnfrti, is 
lo the ili-e i-4v 'J’lie tnv«'e!iuiii a»id *<'|eroil-i. iioweV'T. are not rnuertieial hut are 
irnlii‘'Ii|e<l ill tie* eutin ati'l e;uj'i‘ ■•xee-.^ive si|l»erii{atiori and fiyperrrophy of .-nhcuticular 
lav'-r.s of tin- frtiii, Tiie dke.ase is controlled liy two laftr'.July and Augusti trcatinenU 
-if lt<»rf}efiiitf uiitturc. 

331. Malz, J., fliscases afnl insect pi si.s of the fK-cjin. Florida Agrir. Kxp, Sta. Hull. U7 : 
l.'l.j l(ij. Inis. H'uil 1. Disea-ses, p. |.V> I.aOJ A rojupilatton On several conirnnii pecan 
diseanes. with .special ntteijtiotk to .syntplom.s and control niofwures.— L. H. HesLER. 

332. Matz, J., Ki-porl of lahoratoy assistant in plant pathology, Florida Agric. 
I'.xp. Sla. Kept 1917: sTK ‘)4K, lyls. -Two |)e«-an diseases arc di.scussed. diebaclt. which 
is evidently <l'ie tt) }tolry»^fihifrin ht-rmyi-rinnn, and a leaf spot, proved to be caused by an 
uti<leserihed specii's of ( >rioirioni<« L. U. Mkhi.kr. 

.333. Matz, J., A (nothod for ni.aking permanent mounts of entire colonies of some fungi 
ill plate cultiirc.s, Hhytopatfi. 8: lfi> -M7. I9IS. thin film of mctliiim i.s u.sed. ()rKarii.stii 
is allowi'd to sprearl over medium and tip the side of the plate. The medium is allowed to 
dry out ami is then di.ssolved .away with hoilinK w.ater. The mycelium remaining is dehy- 
(Irutcrl s> ilh nlcolidl and may be Htaiiieil if de.siri'd. 

334. McCllntock J. A., Further evidenee relative to the varietal resistance of peanuts 
to .Sclcrotium roifsii. .‘science 47; 7:? 73. lyi-S. -Variety "V’irgiuia bunch" is susceptible, 
variety ‘A'irginia ninnt'r" practically iinimino. 

333. McCubbln, W. A., I'ublir school survey for curr.int. rust. Phytopath, 8:291-297. 
lOlH, The machinery of the public school system w.a.s employed to make a survey for the 
currant rust, Cronitrlium rthiroln. Form letters are reproduced. Comparison of effective- 
ness of survey by .school children and by profe.ssional .scouts indicates that the former is 
much more cITcctive. 

336. McCulloch, Lucia, \ niorphoIoRical and eultiir.al note on the org.ani.sm causing 
Stewart's disca.se of sweet corn. Phytop.ath. 8: 4-l()-142. PI. 1. 1918. —Organism is without 
flagella and is referred to as Aplnnohiu'trr .Vfcrmrfi.—Organi.sm produces two distinct types 
(d surface niliuiics on peptonized beef agar plates. One has a smooth fiat surface, the other 
a iJefuiiii’ cmilr.'U *lcfirr.ssion. Xo other know'n difference exists. All the colonies of any 
one isolation arc of (he s.unc type. 

337. Miles, L. E., Some new lN>rto Rican fungi. Trans. III. Acad. Sci. 10: 249-255. 
fig. I -i. (1917) 19ls. .\inencwsi>erie.sof Mycosphaeridlaandoneeachof Helminthosporiuin 
and (Vreospora arc descrilu'd.— H. W. .-\.vdeh.son'. 

338. Miller, F. H., Dtsc.ase control and forest management. Jour. Forestry 15; 974-977. 
I91S, The author discusse.s briefly the effect of forest tree disease.s upon forest management. 
“The coinbiiiing of ilise.asi’ control with intensive forest management calls for an adjustment 
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t'.Ji* rv‘tatioJi. cutting cyclo, ^n«.i markiii); rulvji i« #.uoh ways as. in tko case v\f onpUytvvtic*. 
U> cuiitrol the diseaj»o by inea-sun^s of sanitation, aiui by liiiiitin^ tho folliiiji; agi' so tliai loss 
i» ;'iinimizo<.l : and in the case of cpiphytolics. to nsakc ‘saniiatiotr cutliiiKS, i^r ilaniane 
c nr {*oA. and employ certain silvicultural measure.^, such as the substitution of oiljcr 

-rKcics which are more resistant or immune.” An example is j>iven of a Wi>rliiiin plan for a 
in Saratoga (..'o . New York, whicli t:\kc.s into acctuint the chestnut blijilit iittd ap- 
^•a'cntly the wliite pine blister rust. The pajKT is lar^tely basi^l on previous papers by 
Meinecko and by Recknagel.— H avkn Mktcalp. 

339. Murphy, Paul A., and E. J. Wcrtley, Determiftation <tf (lie factors inducing Icafroll 
if ['.it a toes particularly in northeni oUtnates. First progress rep.irt . I'liytopath 8: bW ir)-4, 
I'ljv The work shows that healthy plants grown in rows atid separated from diseased hillA 
l'\' ']f) itu'lics only. devol«»pe<l the dis<*ase to the extent of >i*» a, .'*«>. ami in. I per rcspec- 
tiwly The probability nf the spresul (tf the disease* froii» eertaiti renters has endange-reel 
th*' xafety of hill selection luid to eliminate tht‘ <langer from lnf«*«*tion. it is advised that in 
evi't riments the rows he at least six feet apart. F.hnst AnTS( nttA<;KU 

340. O’Gart, P. J., 'flic while-spot «lisi‘ase of alfalfa Seiem*e 48: L’lH.l IKM lOlS. 
Di-ease is found to be [irevalcnt .and troublesome in tiu- western Stall's Rasing statement 
('M <lata which arc not presented author concludes thafthe spots an* ilm* to a tlislurbaitce 
of physiologic balance between water absorption Mi<Hr;mspiratt"n. V (luv.iionY 

341. Osner, Geo. A., .Additions to the list of platif dl.-^eases of eeemomie impoitanee in 
Indiana. Proo. Indiana .Acad. Sei. 1916:. VJT •t.'lJ 'I'.MT' ini’s A reeord of lifl.x-lliree dis- 
eases of cultivated plants not previously reported from Imliana jSuitplemmtnry to: Pipal, 
K J , A hist of IMant Diseases of Foonomie Import a ttee in Imliana. I’roi*. Indiana Arad. .‘’‘I'i . 
1915: Ar'.hm. 191G.I ■ H, S. Jaokhos-. 

342. Parker, J. H., rirceidiou.^e e\periiiu*nls r»n f Im rust rexislanee of oat varlel ies. D. S. 

.Agric. Hull. 0!20: l b). />/. 4 ?. f. 2. PH'' Tests of the resistaiiee of oat varieties 

'-■Town rust (Purcititn tin tuf Afe.Alpinei and stem rust <P>o-riiii(i i/rmm/os m'< 

r.nksi ami Henri.). Both of these rii.sts are widely disfiibut< d in the rnlled St:ites Iml 
rU't caii.ae.s the greater loss in the norflierii states while eiow ti rust does mme daimige 
in the South. Hesisfanee i« juilgeil by length of incubation period, formation of lleeks or 
'.irge dead arena, small urediiiia, .small number of uredima ami in the ease of erown nisi the 
:'r(idiief ion of normal tcHa on the seedling leavr*.**, Df IJJ vatm tie.s tevleil, .so sliowed no 
M-ianee to either rust. 10 ont of Xi varieties bidonging to the re«l oat group slum cd Homo 
od-T.'inee to crown rust. Sex't'ral vari<*ties of this gro«ip \v<*re very Htisee|)l ible to ertiwn 
ru't atui ail were su,<eef)til>le to (he stem rir*-!. White Tartarian ami Hiiakura were the only 
varieties showing any resi.stanee toslem rust f. <► IxT’SKi.r.. 

343. Peltier, George L. and David C. Neal, A eonvenient healing and •tmilizing f>iil(it 
fur a field laboratory, Fhviopatb. 8: 430- 43S. 2 fuj. btlH, Small aiitoelave now on market, 
for home canning purpnse.s is heated with a blue flami* gasolim* burner. 

344. Perrlne, W. S., Atijusting the. .spray schedule on eeri.iin variet ie.s of iiijjde-: Trans. 
'^•!'*'ii< Hnrt , .Soc. 51 : 3.S.S-30.S. fIOI7> IfHk. Kaeh variety of apple varies in its relative sus- 
‘ ’ pi ihility to blotr^ scab, and coflHng motli. Some variet ies a re .seriousl v i nj iiretl by spray 
' ixiures that caus^o damage to others, ftn this aee<»unt it is shown that it pays to eonsi<ler 
’!]'• Varieties individually in spraviirg. Sehetlulo for Transymrent , Dueliess, (Iriums, .bma- 
H;,'an. ( lienango, A'ork Imperial, Henoni, and P»pn Davis are discussed. -H, W. AMiKitsfiN’, 

345. Perrlne, W. S., Orchar<l spraving. Trans. fllinr>is Horf Soc 51: 20." -271. f!ftI7} 
1 'D -A discu.s.sion of ayiple spraying from the standpoint of the practical orch.irdiHt, - 

H- )\ . Avdkr.so.x. 
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346. Plckattf B. S.f Spraying apples. Trans. 111. Hort. Soc. 51: 328^338. (1917) 1018.— 
The fuDilamental principles of spraying are diseuisecL^H. W. Akdebm.v. 

347. Plck«tt» B. S., O. S. Watkins, W. A. Roth and A. J. Gunderson, Field experimeDta 
in spraying apple orchards in 1913 and 1914. Illinois Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 206: 427-509 
/. i 6. Apr., 19h — A detailed account is given of spraying experiments at N'eogs, Flora and 
(irtKKsville. The financial gain through spraying is demonstrated. Lime-sulfur solution 
proved to l>e heller than ik)rileaux mixture as a spray on account of the foliage and fruit 
i{i jurt'd hy the latter. A number of brands of arsenate of lead were tested, demonstrating that 
all the standard brands are about equally effective. New and proprietary fungicides were 
shown to cost more and us a rule were le.ss effective than known standard mixtures. It was 
diiriionstruted that high pressure.^ give more effective control than low pre.isiircs and do not 
caOfH! injury where the quantity of spray applied is controlled The authors recommend 
the use of limc-sulfiir solution for the cluster bud, calyx and other sprays applied in Mav 
or during eool weather in June but recommend Bordeaux mixture for hot weather in June 
and during remainder of the sea-Hon. Recommendations based on these experiments are 
given in the form of a spray schedule. — II. W. .Vsokkso.v. 

348. Pierce, Roy G., .Votes on IVridermiums from Ohio: Need of pathological viewpoint 
in nur.sery inspections l‘hytopath. 8; 2(»2-204. lyiS.— /Vndt'rmi'um nirnnim is reported 
from various [ilaees in ^)hio on species of I’inu.s including P. oustriofu and P hiricio. f’o/w. 
Hfiorium vern')n((f, If, w»-s found later in the year on Vvrnonin maiima in close i)r(>xiiMity 
to one of the diseased fiines. — Peri dir mi urn eomploniir is reported on two species of Pinij.< 
apparently brouglit in mie di.seased nursery stock. 

349. Plp«l, F. J., The effect of hydrogen jx'roxide in preventing the stmil >>i wheal and 
nuts. l*roc. ludiaim .\eftd. Sci. 1916: 37H IWI. (1017} lOl''.— llydr'>g<-n peroxide reduced per- 
I'ciitiige of stinking smut of wheat. ?‘i7bti'rt Jalens, by about one-luilf. when <liluled one to 
ten, ami about oni'-fhird when u.sed full .strength. It was p.artially effective in rontrolling 
the oat sniiits, f’ntilnijo oc/o/c and / when dilute*! 1 : 1.5 and 1 : 10 or when iise<l full 
sfrengfli. Hydrogen {x*roxi<io. however, did not cornpato f.avorably with the standard for- 
maldidiyile treatment.— II. S. J.xi Khon. 

350. Potter, Alden A., 'Kite effect of dl.sinfeetioiBbn the germin.ation of cereal .■^oecl. Phy- 
to[iattt 8:'ilS 'Jld. lOl.S crili<pje of jtietho<ls <d sampling based on the iilea that the [>iir. 
posi- nf ti'sting effect of di.sinfeetion on germination of seed is to determine what proporti' .’i 
of vi.ilde .seed contained in i>rigjmil sample ha.s been kille«l by treatment, :ind not to di-^cov' r 
w!i:it profiortion of whole lot i.s viable aft<*r treatment. 

351. Reddick, Donald, I.tghftiing injury to grape vines. Phytopath, 8: JO''. lOls - 
lien liglihiing .stiik«'S in a grape trellis varying ilegrei'S of itijtiry to the vines result, h; 

the ra.<c (if light slrokes f!ii‘ vines of the trellis inay^how partial Wilting with suhsi‘(|iii-:;’ 
ri i'i>v<'iy or f ii''<f>l.iiit.s may be killed to (he ground, the root.s. however, remaining uninjur* 1 

35J. Reddick, Donald, Palbulin's Plant Physiology. (Review 1 PIiyto]iatii. 8: 37: 

idis 


353. Reddick, D., .\imals t>f the Phytop-ithologieal .Society of Japan. (Review.} Phy- 
tn[iatf!. 8:111 11.5. IPl'i. 

354. Rhodes, Arthur S., Soioe new or little known hosts for wood-TTestrnying fungi If 
PfiytopiUh 8: liU Id”. lOIS The fungi repofiod .are Scfii:onh;dl‘im coiimiuit’' on P}>< 

f }'h -St r-'^ihjv.s on <vo(fj//.-7.‘.si'.s. II ijmeHOx-hirtf ni]giiithtan.< nu .If 

and Lnpii'Uimlmr .s/vni'/'f'ei. Sf.'riunt sp. on Oinko f*i7of*o. (i-irpinin .'■po/Zi'/h/r/'j on 
J'li.ijh'i'i-i on Pii'cn ruhniH. P. on Fiiguii 

P Vi on (i<uk» P. hi on (iinko /’, piirg,itnenuf> on Pinu^ rirgi nia- 

ami P. on i'lTu'odtudri'i!. 
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355. RbcKtot, Arthar S., G«orf« 0. H«d|cock, SUtworth Betbtl and Ctrl Hartley, Host 
rfUtiooehipfi of the Nv^th American. ryete. other than G)'m«»porangium8, which attack 
eonifcr*- Phytopath. 8; 30ih352. 1918.— The previously published facte and much new 
information concerning 52 species (in 14 general of the rust fungi are here brought together. 
Xhc psthoiogical significance of these rusts and other genoraliiations are made clear in the 
introduction. Complete information concerning the synonoiuy, citations to literature, the 
^nown h<Mts and the distribution of each species are given together with a brief summari- 
i»tion of the experimental work eatablishing the cycle of spore forms. The unconnected 
»«ial forms are treated similarly. A list of the unattached rusts accia'of which are likely 
lo be found on conifers is given. A ho.st index by s|>ecics for the conifers and by genera for 
the dicotyledons is given for all the rust fungi included in the paper. A bibliography of 148 
titles is appended.— W. H U-ss'kin*. 

J56. Rolfs, P. H., Citrus diseases. Florida .\gric. Kxp. Sta. l^pt. 1917: lOU-llll. 1918. 
\ brief summary of the work performed by the staff in plant pail»ology. iSee Hot. Absts. 
], m 331, 358-3G0, 368.) 

357. Sharpies, A., Usiulina sonata (Ix'v.) Sncc. <m Hevea brasiUensis. .\nn. Appl. Biol. 
4: l.Vl 178. PI S-8. 1918.— Fungus, which is common on felled trunk.s and stumps of rubber 
ifiii 'it her soft-wood trees, causes a disea.se of rubber trees known as collar rot, Disease 
li-i'i been prevalent in F. M. since 1912 and is now widespread in old plantations. In- 
,i:rv iiHually confined to an area at collar but fungus may spread up or down for several 
fi l l. Foilage becomes sparse and latex can not be obtained from tiie siile of lri*e on which 
Ir-iun occurs.' -Sliot-hole borer {Xylob»)ru.s parviibn) tnake.s infeolioit courts, ('onijdeto 
-icM'ription of ftingus in all stages, cultural characters, pathological histology and an 
ic'nvsnt of inoculation experiments.— Rocoinmend:itii*ns for ctuilrol based on observations 
:o!d dcdurlion consist essentially of employing sanitar.v measures. -Paper closes with a 
'frong appeal for coordinated fundamenatal research <»n the part of tin* Itrilish government, 

nuincroii.'ij problem.^ of the rubber industry. 

358. Shear, C. L., Pathologieal Aspects of (he federal fruit and vegetable inspectii)n 
«ervi(‘e Phytopath. 8: lo.VKrO 1918. -In order (<► protect and e<.n.<iTve peri.shable eropi 
f'> tie' fullest extent tliey must l>e studied (ran.-'it and dl-ti ibiili<ui. :tnd a 1 ImroUgh ktiowl* 
' iv‘ Hlilainod of the rots and other fr>rtn8 of spoilage which no frequently occur nfli^r tin 
pr -diict has left the grower. The jiracticfil execution f)f the Fond IVoduets In.spiu’tion Law 
"f.\uKii^l 10. 1017, is exfjlained and eslirnate.s of losses in 1^.■^t^^i! givct» The greatest. suec(‘SH 
!!i ' iirryiiig r,ut the project ran be obtained only by active ami syinpathetie etjoperatioii of 

shipjxTs. carriers, distributors. inspe4't<trs and puth'ilogixfs. 

359. Sherbakoff, C, D., Report of associate plant pathohigist , Flnrid.a Agrir T,\p Si;i 
bi-p' 1917: 7bR sdU. J(|J8. Cliief attention is given to s«'erl-lK‘<l dis<'ascs of ;'ege| able-*, 
■ ' ,itii buckeye rot and pineajiple wilf It i.s biiind that l{fiiz'»'t<‘nin sohint is tli'* iiio-^t, 

' d:uiiping-off fungus, 'Fhe author eonchidcH that it oeeur.s in new soil ;u)'l tint it 

- ■ titius introduce'! irit(» the .«cc«l-bed with .seeiL i<ijiiilarly u-fon- is fariii 'l 

i:u j till- .•*eed-be{! witli the seed. In (he fiebi the latter '»rg:inisrn eaU''e.s an iinde -crilied 
'i - i-i of eggpl.'iiii calleil tipover. Pndiinjiiary studie.s nri a little-knowti baeti ri.il 'pot 'if 
: ' pri. r are rcportcii. Pink joint, also a disease tif pepper, is regarded as po-itily d !<■. tf» 

' Pi. /i l{h<'rliann. .\pprnded are brief note.s on other ifiiporlatit diseases of t i n.ilo, 
!' ■ i'-'. pc[>per, rcler^ .and watermelon. Progre.ss i.s report<'d on pim‘a|)f>le wilt i'jius--ibly 
‘be t.p lii fnatodesl.— L. R. Ilr.si.p.H 

360. Sherbakol^ C. D., Some i:nportrint di.-eases of .sweet, jiotato, Mori'la Staf'* IM.iiit 

bd Hull. 2: 170-1S9. Compiled. 

361. Sherbakoff, C. D,, Ton. at o di.snases. Florida Agrir. Kxp. S( a liull. 1 10' 1 1't l-'tJ. fi‘j. 
3 -, 2 . I'dS.— Descriptions and illustrations of the di-'e:i-e> of tcm.-ilof's orcurring in I lori'la 
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with i'lns for »*orjtrol. Cauisiil orKanl-irns not rncntioned except in name* f 

»ft<- di are: hacterial weptoria! blight, sclerotial bliaL- 

fitighf, blight, rnacrosporiat blight, Phorna spot, buckeye rot (PAy: . 

f/hth'jfn ti-rrr-.in't , browrj rot ^ tthiZ'/^A'tma mAnhi), bacterial soft rot, blosrioiii*end rot, ro,.* 
knot I t’ .lAoo^.n 

3ft2. Smith, Erwin F., iirol G. H. Godfrey. Itrown rot of SolanaccjB on Kicinus. Sci'-'j - 
48 : 42 l.'l 12 July. I'tlH. ri nui HnUtnnrparum attacks the castor oil plant {Ricinus 

rnuru.*) in variou.H Ht;tg‘-4 of growth pro^lurjjig a will. ICvitlencc Is presented to prove r-. 
identity <A the organi.-itn. f.;uid on which any of the common solanareoiis plants have wilt* j 
should >ioi fje planted to 

363. Smith, Ralph E., 'I'he beot |cafh(>pf)or and the dirly-leaf disease that it transriji** 
{Keview <)f ( fall Agrie. lyx[>. Sta. Hull, l-w.) Phytopalh. 8: IdS. 1018. 

364. Spaulding, Perley, Some biological aspects of the spread of the white pine 

ru-f Joor IV'n.yhiogfoo .Wad. Sei 8; 10 II, 10 Jo lOI'i - .ibstraef of paper read before H; . 
logical Society of Washington. .\(»v. 17, 1017. 

365. Stakman, E. C., .and C. R. Hoerner, I'he occurrence of I’liccinja graininis tritiri. 

coinpaeti in (he yr.uthem rnil*Ml States I’hvtopath. 8: 141-140. 101.8 --'riie l)iologle fo.- 
of l‘‘/rriniii Infiri. has bei-n foiitid ifi the states u{ Wax^iingf on, Oregon, .Maliaijj.H 

Louisiaii.a, south-eastern Tex.is. and jiossihlv \'ifginia. 

M.xfen.stvi- infertioii experittients dfftiotisf that the southern and northern strains ■ ! 
|’•lrl■in^'l ijrniiiiiii.-i trdo.-/ xo/»/«o7r :ir<‘ the .saiiie 'I’hc ditTercnfc between this form and !' 
t/r/f/iK'n'y irilii i js con-tant . tn>f a loe;il variation. In the majority of the varieties ami spcr jis 
f)f wheat (e.te<l (hen- is |•vident very deiided dilTerence in the p:ill)ogeni<ity of the mv- 
biologir' forms 'I'he varict ies which are su.sci-pf jble t«-» Rgruiiufii!* tnV/ei nre u.^ually resi-stn:;', 
to InfH 'I'liere .are indie.itioii.s that resistance to Iriliri-^um/nu'ti vnrie.s diri'C'iv 

witli the hni'dficss <rf the wheat Note is tuadc of the fact th.at the soillherii wlie:its 
largely soft wliereas the nt.rtliern .spring wheats are hard. 'Phis inay have esp(ndal .sign;:';, 
ejim I- in epiphyfidogy studies Moi-phologirally the .spore.s of Iritifi-rumjiOi'ii are di.st inr:!', 
ilitTereiit from those of /' ip-fiminis Irif-ri and can be readily distinguished by rneastireine' ■ 
'I'he stiggestiori is tmide that (be Iritiri-rnniiKirti foriti of /*. gnitulnh is present in the so';:* 
ivhere.is I' >/r.fxn//./s is prevalent in till- north. This may he evidence tlinf the .south to n<ir*‘ 

• lisscminal ion of this fungus does not occur •(', 'W (IitKuouY. 

366. Steven.'?, F. L. Vnrtn Hie, a;) fungi, old .and new. Trana. IJJinoj.s .Ae.'id. .8cj. 10: P'O 
•JI8, Ji<i< I It. ilUlT! lUIS 

367. Stevens, F. L., and H. W. Anderson, 1‘roteet the wheat crop l>adio;ife tin* rmnu.' '. 

h.^rtierry from Illinois. I’liiv, Illinoi.s <’o|. .\grie. K\t«*nsi<iri Circ. 22: 1-4. / .3. 1018. 

368. Stevens, H. E,, laghining injury to citrins frees in Florida, l’li\ top:tth. 8: 283 >•’ 

1 j'u}. I'Ms Injury is of fairly fref|uent oceurronce and not e<uilinf'd to any (uie rcLoe' 
I'Voiii a few to thirty frce.s mav be injurdl at one stroke. When the trunk is struck ' 
injury i.- re[m-'etitrd lyv a narrow strifi of dead bark. 1 to .3 cm. or more in width, extendi’.: 
riownward to tlte .-urface -‘f the soil. .\t the lui.se of tlu- trunk the injureil area may extt r. ; 
to cofnplefi-ly girdli’ the tree. The fi.s.siie is killed down to the hardened xylern, 

rsuallv xme or (wi> trees are sevcrly injured or killed. Adjacent trees show injury ■ r. 
pcnttered twigs .-md branches whi're rii.ar;iefcrj-ytie spol-s or blotches are produced. "I''' 
spots are greetush-yellow ami vary in size and shape. Tliey may inv<dv^ a few Sf[u:ire jm: > 
im'ter.i or niiiy extcml Id cm. ami envelop the twig, r.siially the injured areas are su; ' *• 
fici.a! Injured areas arc usually invaded by fungi. 

360. Stevens, H. E., Iteporl of pl.ant p.-i^hologist. Florida Agric. Fxp. Sta, Kept 101': 
6(iR 7M^ 1'118 - 'I’he report covers citrus disea.se.s. The cau.se of gummosis remains 'if.- 
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lolved. Young loaions yiold no orgAnUms altbougb PAomop«i« nin, IHpiodia nalal*n»i$ 
&nd several other organume are aaaocisted with older spoU. Inoeulation experimenU were 
uDsatUfactory. Pruning offers promise for the control of melanoae. Teats show that the 
eiinia canker organism (P«. eitri) not ^ly survived 25 months in relatively dry soil but re- 
taitKPd its pathogenicity. Studies indicate that Phytophthora terreatria may cause foot rot. 
Brief notes are given on anlhracnose, witbertip, scab and an apparently new fruit spot.— 
L R He81j:b. 

370. Stewart, V. B., Exclusion legislation and fruit tree production. Phytopath. S: 
160-154. 191S.— It appears unwise to prohibit importation of living plants when such plants 
fsn not be produced successfully at home, AttempU in U. S. A. to grow many kind* of 
fruit tree seedlings have usually resulted in plants inferior to^oreign-grown stock. American 
jfrowers of seedling stock are largely dependent on iiii|>orted seed.— (^'rown gall caused by 

tumf/anena has proved a limiting factor in seedling production in .American 
nurseries.— It is questioned whether prohibition of importation is necessary at the present 
lijsiC, the contention, being that all the important diseaaes and pests of nursery stock have 
l>eon brought in repeatedly during the long period of free intercourse. 

371. Stone, R. E., Incubation period of Oonartium ribieola on the white pine. Phyto- 
I>aih 8: 43^^-440. Pig. 1. 1918 — In 70 percent of the eases examined the jieriod of iijcu- 
luiliun could not have been longer than 2 years and 10 months. In the remaining cases the 
;s*riod may have been a year longer. 

372. Tanaka, Ty&zaburo, Citrus canker in Japan: A translation of the first description 
(if this disease, from the Japanese. Phytopath. 8: 4!.3-'i44. 1018 -Original nrliele hy 
Kurnano.suke, Abe, A new kind of pathogenic microbe: being No, 8 of the organisms in* 
jiirious to citrus. Nippon no Mikan 37: 162-165. I1K)4. 

373. Thomas, H. E., Cultures of ^cidium tubulosum and A. passifloriicola. Phyto* 
path. 8: 16.8-164. 1918.— Cultural proof of the connection of .ICndium fuhuloHum Pat. 4 
Cfiill, oni8ofanum tonumSw with /’ricctniasuhs/rmfrtKII. 4 Barth . on Paapalum pdnirulfitum 
and of .ffcidi'um pasaifioriicola P. Henn. on Paaitiftora rt^ra with Pucciuia arlcria (Pa*.) 
.Aflh, on Scleria pUrola. 

374. Turner, William F., Nezara viridula and kernel spot of pecan. Science 47: 490-491. 
1918 — In Georgia, Yezora viridula attacks the cow pea by preference but when this host, 
which is used as a soiling crop in orchards, begins to dry the insocta collect on tho pecan, 
■K severe infestation of insect in 1916 was coincident with an cpiphy totic of kernel spot. The 
data show that the insect is an important agent cither in the production of the diaease or a 
carrier of Coniothyrium caryogenum to which Rand has attributed the disease. 

375. Weir, James R., Effects of mistletoe on young conifers. Jour. Agric. Res. 12: 715- 
"18. --The paper deals with the early stages of the effect of leafless mistletoes \>n young 
conifers. Measurements and photograpbe are given of young pines infected with Riuou- 
rn'ifAhya rampylopoda, and of Ps^udotfiuya laxifotia infected with R. douglatii. Both height 
Krowlh, and for the latter host size of buds, is found to be less in selected infected trees than 
in vigorous uninfected trees of the same average age. Evidence is presented bearing on 
storage of food materials in the witches'-brooms resulting from mistletoe attack on pine and 
larch —Trees infected when young rarely produce merchantable timber. The killing of old 
infected trees and the choice of uninfected sites for forest plantations are recomtoended to 
in.Mjre against infection of young stands.— C abl Hartlbt. 

'76. Weston, William H., The downy mildews of maize, their origin and distribution. 
Jour. W«^ijjgton Acad. Sci. 8: 43. Jan. 19, 1918.— Abstract of paper read before Botanical 
>'-oiety of Washington, Nov. 6, 1917. 
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377. Whetzel, Herbert Hice, An nutlinc of the history of phytopalholofty. 150 p., i* 
pt/Ttraitn W. It. .S«»tin<lf;rfl ('o , Phiiadeiphia, 1918, 

378. Worsham, E. tee, 'I'wentieth annual report of the State Entomologist for 1917. 
(leofgia .State ll'l lifii. Bull, 51 ; 1 W. 1918. -Cotton anthracnose was reduced by the use of 
seed s<:hr<-t^'d frorti ilisea-no-free bolls. Treatment of infected seed with mercuric chlorid or 
sulfuric acid for 1 hour gave no result Practical control of angular leaf spot of cotton Was 
«ecure<i by u-ung two years old atul also by treating seed 1 year old with mercuric chlorid 
or Hulf'iric acifi f<jr 1 hour S.*t,0fX) in.spe<rtir»ns were riia<ie for citrus canker and 7 diseased 
trees found The u.ne i>f a d'i.st mixture containing 90 |>ercent sulfur did not give as good 
control of hitler r«jt of apples ffjlomerellaj a.i did bor«leau.\ mixture. Varieties VVineaap 
and (lano arc .suMceptlhlc to hitter rot, Vatc-s and Terry Winter are practically immune.— 
.\IiHct-liancous iiot»-.s on ‘ii?iea.--es and insects of peaefics, pecans, tomatoes, peppers and other 
lrij< k crofis 


TAXONOMY OF NON-VASCOLAR CRYPTOGAMS 

J. U. S' liKXVu, KtlUvr. 

|L'n«ict>«d xUitrAcU xr* ty tti«»<Jit6r.l 

BRYOPHYTES 

370. Hurst, C. P., Kast Wiltshire mos.ses and hepatic.s. Jour. Hot, 56: ISl-ISfl. 1918. - 
Tim author givc.s u lint of .species with not(;.s: no new species or combinations are publishp<i 

ALGAE 

380. Cleland, Ralph E., Notes from the Woods Hole Labor.'itory “1917, II. .K new 

Krythrotricliia from Woods Hole. Khodor.a 20; 111 ll.V I'l. 124' 1918. lEdiled by 

K. S. ( 'i)!lin.s.l- The new species, A’. r/n;«o.i«u. growing oii Vurfihijrn utahUienUf^, i.s describe i 
fr"in Woods Hole Harbor, .Nla.ss.'iclm.'jetts, 

381. Collins, F, S., .N'ote.s fr(»m the Wood.s Hole Lalioratory *l9I7. I. Species new t 

science or to the regi<ih Hljodora 20: Ill-ITl. VI. 124- 191.S. .\ new s)>eoie3 each "f 
M ii rdi fi'ii U’ and liulhiu-hiu tt’ are d<‘s<’ribed. litdhorhnt li' dalior Brings, and M ikrus)ji'h'r 
/'/<;/</- //)«o Kmkuck are reportetl for the hrst time from .\Tnerica. f ’Aroycorrn,'! Uminfi’..- 
betii, atnl piinrUftinni Harad e.x Hc»r. xV FI.ah are recorded as new for the Woods lli>!f 

Massachusetts, region, 

382. Hornby, A. J. W., .\ ni’W Hrilish fresh w.ater alga. New Pliytol. 17:41—1.8. Fig. 1 ~ 
I'.IIS .\ ju'w spccie.s i)f Kndodeniia. H ('hviofihitrtu-, is d<‘srribed. The .alga, occurri:;: 
[iriiici[ialiy on Oladop}n>ra rarely on Hhizocloniitm hieroglyphicnm. is at first strict';- 
epiphytic, but laftT ['cnctrate.s the lamellae of the liosl cell vvall, resulting in a tluillus tw 
or f lina- cells in t liickne.ss completely eneircling the host filament. 

383. West, G. S., .\ new species of Oongrosira. Jour. Roy Microsc. ^ioe. 1918: 30-31 

pi. I91S. lu’W limo-iiierusted speeies of the genus, is described fr"’ 

I^'idmontli, neviuishire. 


FUNGI 

384. Arthur, J. C., rredinales of I’osta Rica b.ased on collections by E. W. D. Ilolway 
Myriil<»gia 10: 111 1.>1. 191''. Tlierc are listed here 118 rusts. The following are deserib'i 
a.s new : rrmuyccs ( I s|>ei*ipsb l'rr<!o dl species i. Ravenelia (1 sjxicics), Puocinia (14 species 
.\ccidiutn species). No new Koner.a are pniposptl — H, M. Fitzp.x trick. 
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385. Arthur, J. C., UreditiaU"^ of tho Andes. ou colleetioiw by Dr, and Mrs Hose, 

Gfti 65: 4<)0 -iT-} 191S. --('ritifal notes on iwenly-five sjKTk’S iucludod in uino nouiTa 

,r«“ tivon. Lagirhtimiana Diet, is transferred to a new netius. Olepfoniyees. 

Xhe telial stages of f’ri'(fo Homhu^arfim P. Ilenn. and f’retio Juel are desrribod 

a!.d *!'»* sl>^cies transferred to Puccinia. I>'seripti«iisof one new speries of I'ropyxis and ono 
,,f Sphenospora by G. Lagerheiui are ineliided. The author also describes live new species 
;.f Puccinia and one of Aceidiuiii.— H. S. J.vt'KSON. 

386. Arthur, J. C., New s{>ecii-s of I'redineae Hull Torr, Hnt ('bib 45: 141 l.')C. 

],,!< —The author ilescribes eight new species of Puccinia. two of rroinyce.s. ten of Ai'cidium, 
and three of Uredo, all from North .VnuTiea. The telial stages of .In iditoa .\(ri filieia Shear 
n;;d <'f Credo ilcliconiae Diet, are also described and the speeij'^ transfvMrt'd to tlic genera 
I roiJivces and Puccinia resp>ectively. 

387. Arthur, J. C., anil G. R. Blsby, .\n annotated translation of th«‘ part of Seliweinil/'s 

1 ]ia|K‘rs giving the rusts of North .Miierica. Proe. Atner. Phd Sue 57: I7d 2'.*2 -• 

\[\ . \tensivo introduction inchides a large auuaint of iiitiTesling inforinatioii cotuerning 

life of Srliweinilz, his methods of work. and his herliariuin which is now deposited in the 
r .'iniS of the .Acadeiiiy of Natural Science of i'hiladelphia. .An linglish traiislalion of tlio 
!:i:irks of Srhweinitz on the rusts of North .America in his two well know n p:i[ii rs. is accoin- 
: cl by many explanatory noti*s .supplied hy thi* authors and basi-d on t ho erit iea! oxami- 

: rui' i! of the specimens as they now exist in the herhariuin. TIic.m* notes are ma<ii‘ in the 
to verify certtun of Schweinitx's statements, and to explain doubtful points, A 
r list of nil the rreilinales described hy .'^ehwtdnitz is given in i lironolngical onler, 

\i;ittlier li.st sliowa the satne speci<‘s arrangeil according Iti luodern i-oiieept ions of cl.'i.ssiti- 
■ irinii Synonyms arc cited in most cases. The paper n uders ;iv!»ilattle to hi mlonts of the 
manv facts hitherto unavailable concerning tin* type speeiinens of North .Amcriean 
I'ri'liiiales (b'.scribcd hy .'^cliweinitz, H. Af. Kitzi'.stkh k. 

388. Arthur, J. C., and J. R. Johnston, Tri'dinales of Cuba. .\I«*m. 'Porr. Hot. t'liih 17: 
'*7 17' I pi. 1018. — The authors give an extensivr* historical aecount. of the varirnis rust 
' i'Irrtions which have l) 0 cn made in ('iiba. follower! by an r-nutniTation. with notes, of all 
■•’ .f iiH fl 40 in number) wliich (he various eolb’ctions liave thus far hroiight to light. New 

arc described of the following gr'iiera: (Vonartiuni, I; ( 'ionoilirix. 1: Uavruielia, 1 
•>n I'.i.xis of uredinia alone); Puccinia, d (the typ»‘ rnatrrrial of nnr* of tln-sc, /'. fu.Krrlhi. was 
i'-'iHx] a.s No, 772 in Bartholomew's North American t*redinale.s' mwlcr the name P. Per- 
Aeridium, 2; Uredo, .3; Uromycladiuin. 1 (rloulilfullyl. The telial stages of Credo 
.\rth., C . Anthephorae Sydow, f. douaniae. Fdlis it Krd.sey. and f '. rrinintn Speg nrn 
d'Sfrihed and the species published respectively «inder the new romliinations an<l mirncH 
('rminrliuTn notatum, Pnccinia Anthephorae, Puerirnn iurngiunta. .and Cromyer/t Cupaniae. 

Purnyiin marropoda Speg. {Credo fdriolata Speg.) is piihlislierl under the new rombinat ion 
/’ Allodux megaloupnra Orton appears under the new combination I'ueriuin mega- 

/ '‘pi-ru; and P. nequinoctialis Holw. {Credo AdenornlymTiuiin P, Ilenn.) is published under 
the new combination P. Adenoeabjmnati.t. A host inriex as well as an index to the species 
"f I’rodinales is appended. 

389. Atkinson, G. F., Six mi.sunderstood species of Amanif.a. Afein. Torr. Hot. Cliih 17: 

2.)2. 1018.— Critical notes on some species w'hich acconling to the autfior have been mis* 

'understood in recent American publications on the genus. 

390. Boyce, J. S., Perennial mycelium of GjTnnosporangiuiii blasdnleanum, Phytopath. 
8:i‘d ] 02 , lbl8.— See Entry 289. 

391. Br&ndes, E. W,, Anthracnose of lelture caused hy .\farsjitmina panattoniae. .lour. 

\crir jj. 261-280. PI. C and tO. 1918. — This 0.1010 i.s luerely a new eouibinalion 

d I 'i' d by Afagnus to the fungus commonly known in America a.s .^fan'Konin perforartH. 'I'he 
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ua/rte Marnaonia u preoccupied by » Phaaeros^ic geaue. The lynODomy for this specif; 
is xiven here.— H. M. FinfATEiti. 

* 

3P2. Breockle, J. V., North Dakota Fungi— U. Myeologia 10: 199-221. 1918— Thw 
list covert the basidiornycetes and fungi imperfecti. //endertonta CraUugi on Crofucput 
iWiUu U described as new.—H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

393. Burtingham, Gertrude S.^NVw spcciet of Russula from MasaaehusetU. Mycolof^ia 
10: 98-96. 1518.— Four new Hfjcckrs arc deMcril>cd These are R. Darfsi’f, R. diaparalii, H 
puUhrtx, and R. j>tTpleia.— H. M. Kitzpatkick. 

• 

394. Burlloghcm, Gertrude S., A preliminary report on the Russulae of Long Islaod 
Mi ni. Torr. Hot. Club 17: 'W| -,'i06. lUI.S, - .\ list, with notM, of twenty-two American and 
fourlcffri Kuroix’an Mjxjcies of Huh.'iuU occurring on Long Island, New York. 

395. Burt, E. A., Corticiuins cauHing lY'iUcularia di-Hcaso of the co^ee plant, Hypochnoai' 
of pomnreoiis fruits, and Hhizoclonia dineoAC. Ann. .Missouri Bot. Card. 5: 119- 132. Fiff. I S 
1018, ,Thf; iletirription of Cortirium h'U:rf>gn (Cimkc.t v. Hohn. is slightly broadened on thi- 
basis of HpeeiineriM now known from widely separated regions. Ilypofhnua orhroUuruf 
Noaek is transferred to (.^ortieium and published under the name C. Sict enaii. Descriptions, 
synonomy, distribution, and critical notes arc given for both species as well oa for C. cagum 
Herk. i (’urtis. 

396. Carpeatort C. W.|U'ilt diaca-ses of okra and the Verticilliurji wilt problem. Jour. 
Agric. Res. 12: .^>29'.'i46 Ft. A and 17 $7. I9IS.— A comparative stuHy of Vvrtidllium 
a//ewdrum in moist and dry air demonstrates that the type of conidiiirn formation w not \ 
sound basia for separation of the genera V*rtidflium and Acrostnlcigmua The conidia nf 
this .specie.^ in moist air an* held together in a spherical heail of hygroscopic slime, as de- 
scribed for species of ArroHfitlugmuH. Attention i.s called to the earlier work of Hoiiikc an'! 
Merthold, reei-iitly generally over!<»oked. in which Acrvatahgmua (onla is united with the 
older genus VerlidtUum Nces. Cross Inoculations show that Vi'flirilUuvi albo-ntrum cause* 
a wilt disease of okra, snapdragon, eggplant, potato, cotton, Xanfhium app., and .•Ihidi7"'i 
spp. The suggestion is made that .-Icrosmfajfwu.v alhna, A. panax. .1. cfluftiphajMA, A. ii7* 
moritiii, and V. dahlias, are all f»robably identical with V. aibo^^atrum, since in culture these 
fungi arc not to be <li.stingui.shed.— M. M. Fitzpatrick. 

397. Coker, W. C., The Laetarins of North Carolina. Proc Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 34: 
1-61. FI. 1-40. 1918,— Fifty s{>ecie3 and forma of Lactaria are listed, accompanied by 
descriptions and copious note.s, and. in most cases, by full-page half-lone reproductions of 
photograph.s made by the author Seven new' sjiecieH and a new form (“Form A”) of e.aph 
of three previously reeognired species are dcHcribod A key to species is given. 

398. Davis, J. J., Tillctia on wheat in North Dakota. Phytopath. 8: 247. 1918.- 
Hrcncklc's Fungi Dakotciise.s No. 132 labeled TUktia trilici is here stated to be T. Irwei-v- 
II. M. Fitzi'atkick. 

399. Dodge, B. 0., Siudies in Ihe genus fiymnosporangiurn — II. Report on culture'* 

made in 191') ami 1916. Bull. Torr. Rot. Club 45: 2S7-300. PI. 8. 1918. — Inoculations wit.h 
Cyinnoaporungium claviprs, G. macropiui, G. G. Eliidi. G. rfarnrfoc/orwc. 0. 

juirnrsct'na, 0. nidux-adK, G. transformanf!, and G. /ralcrnitm are discussed and the result! 
tabulated. -II. M. Fitzpatrick. 

400. Dodge, B. 0., ami J. F. Adams, Some obeervations on the development of Peri- 
dermiuni cerebrum. Mem Torr. Hot. Club 17: 253-261. Pf. 4-tf. f. l-S. 1918. 
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401 . DovfUf, Gertrude B., The development of ecHneexofenouaepeoiesof Agariee. Amer. 
jour Bot- S: 3^M. PI. J-7. 1918.— Mycena nthoiioiina Atkiaaon, oeeurringon denaying 
wood in the vicinity of Ithaea, Kew York, ie incidentally described ks a new •peoles.-'See 

EotO' ^ 

4(tt. Bidowi, BUa A., A leafblight of Kalmia latifolU. Jour . Agric. ReSv 13 : 199-212. 
pi 1^-17. 1918.— The pycnidisi stage of the causal organism is described under the nanie 
p/iMmopsis A'^oimtos 0 . sp. The afteinpU to find an ascigerous stage were unsucoesaful.-' 
H M FmPATBicK. 

• 

403. Falrman, Charles E., Notesunnea* species of fungi from various lucalitios -II. My- 
fologia 10:164-167. 1918.— The following new apecie-s are described : Phoma verba$cicarpa on 

Blattaria, Pkomoptu cnVaceona on Atofea moWis, Spharropsis uistariana on 
|( li.'arja (cull,), Sphaeropsii />jVre*iffac on Dicrvilla Difrt'illa, Camaroxpt>rium unstarianum 
(Hi iriafuntt (cult ), Hhabdotpora traMlucvns on Tir«mia rudicons Microdiplodia Diervillas on 
IhirviUa DiwiUa, IltntUrgonia hortiUcla on Clrmnlis f>anicul(Uti, /)j>fi/f)cAoro 0aiii6ef/ii on 
/,(! mayg, Plaly»tornum phyllogcnum on Ana^iraphia Sorthrupionn. The last named species 

collected in Cuba, the others in New York.- H. M.FiTtrATRirK. 

404. Fsulwetter, R. C., The .^Iternaria leaf-spot of c*)tton. Fhytopatli. 8:9S- lO.V Fig.l-S. 
1‘.>IS -AhcrTMina tenuis Neea or a closely related species. See Entry 90.— H. M. ViTtPATUica. 

405. Fittpatrlck, Harry M., The life history and parasitism of Borroivartium mutctcola. 
Phytupath. 8: lj^-218. Pi /, /. t-7- VM^. -7't/phula mutcirota Fr., Clavariit rtiHingena 
KertUu, and A'oeronartium typAufwdc.i AlkiuHon are shown to be identical. The fungua 
takes, therefore, the older specific hhhh! mw.srj>o/»i. CVororia unrinltif Cri^v, is found not to 
be identical with Clavaria musnfjfna as believed by Karsten. All the known hosts of ffoefo- 
r.artium muscicola are listed. A review is given of what is known of the parasitic Aurieo* 
laharcao. See Entry 306.— H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

406. Godfrey, G. H., .Sclcrotium rolfsii on wheat. Fhytopath. 8 : 64 66. Fig. 1 . 1918. 

407. Graff, P. W., Philippine microinycctous fungi. Mcin. Torr. Hot. Olub 17: .56-73. 
lOl^.—The author describes one new species each of Ascophanus, Moljola. Pliyllosticta, and 
Actinuthyrium. In addition, fifty-two previously recognized sj)ecii?s arc listed with notea 
and principal synonomy. All the species reported are from the island of Luxon. 

408. Harper, Ed. T,, The Clavaria fislulosa group. Mycologia 10: 53-57. Pl.S-6- 1918. 

rhe following species are figured and diRrussodr C. nrdrnia, (i fintulona, C. marrorrhtMa, 

V. roMurfti, r, jrtnrcrt. — H, M. Fitzcatkicx. 

409. Harter, L. L., A hitherto-unreported disea-Hcof <»kra. Juur, Agric. Res. 14 ; 207-212. 
Pi I91S.— The causal organism occurs on the sterns and pods, and has been found on 
I'iaiits in Maryland and New- York. It is here named AurtH-hyln aht lmoMcki n. sp., on account 

its production of a large percentage of l-septatc spores. 'I'he cxaminutiun of type material 
"f Phoma okra Ckc., and of two other collections <*f this siiecics made by Langloia showed no 
spores.— H, M, Fitzpatrick. 

410. Hedgcock, Geo. G., E. Bethel and W. Re* Hunt, Notes on Home western Uredincac. 
l’hyTnji;,th. 8 : 7 . 3 - 74 . 1018. — The spem.agonia of /Vridcrmj’um pyrijurmc and P. filamf.n- 

-im .iro borne on the bark of the h<wt in newly invaded ureas onf; year preceding the appear- 
nrsce of the .lecidia. Pf.ridfrmivm filamrnlmvm and P. harkfiexsi are regarded as probably 
‘li.*Mnrt s[iecies although they both have their uredo and tclcuto stages on Caxtilteja (Cro- 
r<ar^j3(w '•oleo’^porcnde^j.—H. M. Fitzpatrick. 
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41 1. Hedgcock, Geo, G.,ancl If. Sex Hunt, Notes ODCrooartium cerebrum. Phytopath. 8; 
74 l!)iH • Inoculationit made with pedigree cultures indicate that the fungua which fonns 
the fimiform tyi>e of gait f/Vn‘d«rmium/u4i//>rme Arth. it Kern) is distinct either racially or 
apircifically from that forming the sphaeroid gall (P. rerehrum Peck}.— H. M. Fit 2 p.\T 81 ci:. 

412. Hoffer, Geo, If., .An aecium on red clover, Trtfolium prstense L. Proc Indiana Acad 

.Si-i J91A: 1017 - 'I'he author records the occurrence at Lafayette, Indiana, of the 

ao ial of f'rirm'jo:* ( \ igreiio) ffillem fl)e«m.) Kern. -If. S. Jacksom. 

413. Hopkins, E. P., 'I he diw'a.sc of tulifw cau.sed by Botrytia parasitica. Phytopath. 8; 
7.). lOlS 

414. Jackson, H. S., (.’arduareous .species of Puccinia, I. .Species occurring on the tribe 
N'crrioninf* Hot, tiiiz 65: 2H*> 312. HdH. Uescriplions or critical ncHe.s of 20 species of 
I'lU'^iiiiii from nil parts of the world occurring on lh«! boat genera \'ernonia, Klephantopu.s 
and i'iptoi’arpliH lire given. Nine new sfwcies are de.scrthcil on Vernonia .six of which wer*; 
rfillcctefl in t’ltjutemala or tVwla Riea hikI are d«’srri!»<-d jointly with the? collector K \V. D 
Ifolway. ddii* otiicrs are fro/ii Jainaiea, t.Vylon, and Holivia. Knd<fph>jllum Vernonific .Arth, 
arid Artj'iinyrf-^ ['iTwinvte .\rtb are tran-sferrod to Puccinia and new names proposed 
.Iryom/y'*^ (avdomiY ,\rth. i-s also transferred to Puccinia - II. S. Jackson, 

415. Jaggef. I- C., and V. B. Stewart, .'^omc Verticilliurn disea-sc-s. Phytopath. 8: 7.V 
I'JIS. See d‘‘lai!''d acfoiint in : Phytopat li 8: l.> 19. lOIS. II, .\1. KtTZh.ATiii' K. 

416. Jagger, I. C., and V. B. Stewart, Some Verticilliurn di.sease.s. Phytopath. 8: 15-19 
1!)1S. See Kntry KK), 

417. Johnston, John R,, and Stephen C. Bruner, .A Phyllachora of the royal palm. My* 
rologia 10: -13 41. PI. t. tOl.'t. l*hijllnchorti fior/iimutu' n. sp.--H. .M. Fitzp.a TRICK. 

418. Jones, Fred Reuel, Yellow'-Ieaflilotch of alfalfa ca\ised by the fungus Pyrenopeziza 

ttii'dii’agiiiis, Jour. Agric. Itc.s. 13: •V)7 ,'130. /*/. /). iS. uml 191^. -.Sporemona /)h«< i- 

ilimdf* Dctfoi, is shown tube the cojtiilial .'itage of thin fungus, rather than that of Psi'uii->. 
pr:\i<i mrdi<'<igini><. complete synonomy is given.— If. .M. Fitzpatrick. 

410. Keitt, G. W., Inoridation experirnent.s with .species of Coccomyces from stone fruil.s. 
Jour Agric. Ues, U: 5.39 ,570. Pf 55 ;V6, /./-.I. 1018.— A preliminary paper recording tlie 
results (if over one thousand cro.sH inociilation.s with ('orroniitctt spp isolated from commnn 
Species of J’runii.s, N'o attempt is innde to aurnniarize the re.sults bearing on the linat.s of 
the .species of (’ocoomyoes used, hut apafwvr which i.s to follow W’ili do so.— II. M.Fitzp.atrick. 

420. Lehman, S. G., Conidial formation in S phn* ront'inn fimhnatum. Mycologia 10: 

l.'i.5 Klit I'l 7 191, s, -Sphacrowma fimfrriatnm, the fungus cau.sing a black-rot disease of 

the sweet potato, ha.s two types of conidia terme<l “hyaline conidia” and “olive conidia." 
The olive cemidia are here .stated to be produced exogenously. The hy.aline conidia resemble 
the endix-onidia of 'rhielavia a.s described by Hrierloy in certain respects but differ in others 
While the first two conidia are regarded a.s endoconidia those produced subsequently arc 
said to be cxogcmmsly produced.— H. M. Fitzp.atrick. 

421. Levine, M.,T ho pliysiologieal properties of two.speeiesof poisonous mushrooms. Mem 
Torr. Hot ('lub 17: 170-201. PI. t-S. 1918. -Photographic reproductions of Paneaeolus 
lYmniiva-^ .Murrill and P. rt tirngna Fr. are given. 

422. Levine, M. N., and E. C. Staknus, third biologic form of Puccinia graminis on 
wheat. Jour. Agric Uc.s. U: fi.51-654. 1918.— Stemrust collected on volunteer wheat at 
Stillwater, Okhvhnnia. i.s found to differ parasitically from Puccinia graminis friVfci and Pt 
gram 'init /ri/ici-cnw/xicff. A new trinomial is not proposed.— il. M, Fitzpatrick. 
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423. Looc» W. H., Ati undescr»b(‘il canker of popiara and willows caused by ('\ tospora 
chr>sospcrina. Jour. Agric. Res. lA: 331 34o. PI. iT-2^ IlHS. 

424. LonCt W. H., and R. M. Harsch, Aecial stage oM’ucciJiia Oxalidia. Uot. Vt.it (iS: 

4T> 1918 — Field observations and culture ex|M’riiiients supporting the conclusion tliat 

a previously undescribed Acerdmm having unusual morphological characters which occurs 
oil Brrlfi'ri* re pens in New Mexico is the aerial stage of Puceiniti Oialidis (Ix'V.) Diet. A Peck. 
\ d 'seription of all stages of the s}>ecies is given.— U. .S. J.m kso\. 

425. Uartln, George W., Brown blotch of tlie KielTer pear. I'hytopatli. 8: 234-23S. 
f I S 1918. — The fungus causing the disease is lielieved to be closely relaleiJ to Lcplothy- 
fi>”i /«'»«». or to be a variety of that orgnaistii. .Sv I’lilry .'tJU -H M Fi rzj».\TKirK. 

426. Melchers, L. E., Botryti.s sp causing seviTC injury to flowers ami foliage of 1‘elar- 
-niiiiitii hortnrurn. Pliytopath 8; 7f>. 1918. .\ species sai<l fo be cbwcly relaled to, if not 
. ifiitical with, liotrytis rinert/i, causing a tlisease of g<‘ratiiiiin, 11. M, Ki rzi’.VTnu'K, 

427. Melchers, Leo E., and John H. Parker, .\notluT strain of PiuN'inia gratniiiis Kansas 
t^ric, Kxp. rita. Circ. &.8: 1918.— Stemrust collected kh wheat in the lU-ld al St. Paul. .Minn., 
!. fouml to represent a third biob)gie form «>f yiO'fiitii.H on wheal, It is .ibh' to infect 
\ irief ie.s of hard winter wheat which are highly re«^istant tot he tw<i bi«)logic funns i>re\ iou.sly 

The name /*. jrnminf.'! /n'pVu-Mijlfo as is applu'd H .M. Pi rzl^^ riui K. 

428. Murrill, WUlUm A., Illustralion.s of fungi \ .\ ! X, Myeologia 10 r 177 181, PI. H. 

I'd*'. Myrenn n'scidi'/ics. Laeraria ainelhy.-dro. eahiea. Loreitruj flridhila, M yeniti 

g.il’ riruldUi, Ompnalin /ibuhl, ('Utoeyhc t .^fur-iytni ns tPi finHis, ami .1/. iii.tlilius 

(if-criluKl and illustrated in colors. -If. Nf. Pit/i'.\tiu« k. 

429. Murrill, W. A., Tllmstrations of fungi -XXVIII, Myeologia 10: 107 110. /'/. S. 

l*.'1s •7’rfPnr’fes ci nnnbarihn, Polysdctns c«oir/o'/er. /*«/v/.»era.s /'tibypuriis iiilnshts. 

{'■'‘. iporns ainr.irphus, and Daednlcn unifulor di*seribe<l and ligurtul in culors. -11. M. Pitz- 
rATIilCK 

430. Murrill, William A., The Agarieaecae of tropical North .America -Vll. Myeologia 

10: i:. .3.1 1918, 

431. Murrill, W. A., The Agaricaceae of tropical X'orfli Americ.a Vllf, Myeologia 10: 
fi2 vv PUS. 

432. Murrill, W, A., Collecting fungi at Delaware Water (lap Mem, Torr. Bo% Club 17: 
18 .*)l. 1918, -A li.st, including 182 Rpccies of Asroinyrotcs, Urediimles, IlynionomycetCH, and 
Ca'-lertirnyretes, of fungi collected in 1917 in the regif*n about Delaware Water (Jap, Penn- 
sylvaTiia. 

433. Osner, George A., Stemphyliuin leafspot of cucumbers. Jour. Agric, Rch. 13: 29&- 
30i>, PI. 21-2^. l9]H.Slemphylium cur.urbilarrarum n. .sp. H. M. Frrzi'A thick. 

434. Petch, T., Fungus diseases of food crops in Ceylon. Trop. Agriculturist 50; 159- 
19'1, 1918.— The principal fungus and bacterial parasites of imjK^rtant agricultural plants 
are listed. 

435. Potter, Alden A,, and G. W, Coons, DilTeronces between the species of Tilietia on 
wheat Phytopath. 8: lOft-113. /. 7 -f 1918.— See Entry 13.3. 

436. Pratt, O. A., Soil fungi in relation to diseases of the Irish potato in southern Idaho. 
Joijr. Agric. RcS. 13: 73-100. PI. A and H. 1918.— Nearly seventy difTerent species or 
s^rdns of fungi isolated from the soil arc listed. Detailed de-scriplions of five now siKicioB of 
Fu-*ririum are included.— H. M. FiTZP.xTRrcK. 
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437. Rbodct, Aitfaor Some neir or little kJMVs hoet« for wood><ieetroying fuDgi. il 

Fhytopatb. 8: lM-167. J918.-See Entry Z5*. 

438. Riio4ef, Artfair S., O. Redgcock. Blitvorth Bethel uid Carl Hartley. Ho«t 

relatioQshifM of North American rujtta, other than gymooeporangiums, which atUck eoni/en. 
Fhytopnth. 8; 30fl-352. 1918.— The North Americao apeeiee of Cron^rtium. Coleoaporiunx, 
Oallowaya, Melampaora, Pucciaioatniia, Melampaoridium, Melampeorella, Calyptoepori. 
Nerjiirii, I 'n;<iin 0 paia, Meiamfmoropala, and Chrysomyxa, and the unattached apeeiee of the 
form generu Fendermiurn, Caeorna, and t>edo which attack conifers are treated.— Se« 
Entry ’t5.r — 11. M, FtTZPATiirca, 

4J9. Roberta, John W.» Flum blotch. Phytopath 8: 74. \9l8.—Phylloiticta con^tatacTi 
Jaimncnc vafieticK in th*orgia.~lI. .M. Kitzpateick. 

440. Searer, Fred. Photographs and deacriptiona of cup-fungi— VII. The genuj 

(.'fjtJcrwoodia. Mycol<*gia 10: 1-."! /'/. i. ISlS.—Matfrial of i’ndervoodia eolumnarii 
collected at IIu<j!)on Falls, N. Y., Is figured and described. — H. M. FiTiPATBica. 

441. Stakman, E. C., and 0. R. Hoemer, Fuccinia graminis tritiePcompacti in southern 
United Htalen. Phytopath, 8; 77. I9IS.— A short abstract. Sec more detailed account in 
Phytopath 8: Ml- II'J. 1918. Entry 442.— If. M. Fitxpatrick. 

442. Stakman, E. C., and G. R. Hoemer, The occurrence of Puccioia graminis trltici* 
oonipacti in the southern United States. Phytopath. 8: 141-149, 1918,— The discovery of 
thi.s rust on dilTerent hosts In widely separated localities indicates that it is not merely s 
local variant form of l\ graminia tritici. Sec Entry 441.— II. M. FiTZPATntCK. 

443. Staodley, Paul C.f Hu.<its and smuts collected in New Mexico in 1916. Mycologia 10: 
34 42 . 1918 . 

444. Stone, R. E., Orange rust of Rubus in Canada. Phytopath. 8: 27-29. /. /. 1918, - 
Spon-s of the orange ru.-it, from both blackberries and ra-spberries collected In Ontario, and 
sown on wet slides produced typical germ tubes with no signs of promycelial formation. 
Later in the season the 2-cellpd Htalked tcleutospores were collected from tb^samc plants.— 
II, M. Fcni'ATRICK. 

445. Ttoaka, Ty6iabur5, New Japanese Ftingi. Notes and translations— IV. Mycologis 
10; 88-92. 1918. ■ Uotrylia Idiorum Y. Puitkuro on Lilium lo7i{giJlorum Thumb., Fhylloaticla 
{ Phoma) Unit'drola K. Mara on loaves, shoots, and twigs of Moma alba, Septohaaidium acaciat 
.^awada on .Irona Hirhii, Cercoapora pini-tlmaiftorae Hori et Nambu on needles of Pinus 
denaiflora. nelicobasidium Tanakae Miyabc ex K. Sawada on Morna, Vilis, SaliT, and other 
ho.sts in a cou8i<lorahl(‘ number genera, .Wolhopalella moricola I. Miyake on .\foru3 alba 
l^aiutinn ^fori K. Hara on .4 /opm.’« alba, ami Valsa Paulowniae .Miyabe et Hemmi. — H. M. 
Fitzoatkick. 

446. Ttubenhtus, J. J., Pot or pit (soilrot) of the sweet potato. Jour. Agric. Kea. 13: 
437-4.'iO. IH. 51-5$. 1918,— A new species of Actinomyces isolated from sweet potato b 
named A. povlcnatH. U is apparently a wound parasite, and follows invasion by Cyatoapom 
batiila, the parasitic sliifie mould described by Klliott. It is also pointed out here that 
ArriH tjalia htUatfix K. and Hnls. is evidently identical with Cystospora i>ofofo; and the genua 
Acrocystis is stated to be invalid.— 11. M. Fitzpatrick. 

MYXOMYCETES 

447. TanbeDhaus, J, J., Pot or pit (soilrot) of the sweet potato. Jour. Agric. Res 13: 

437-450, PI. 1918.— See Entry 44$. 
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44 g.'^ Tbomu, H. S.| Cultures of Aeeidium tubulosum and A. psuifloriiools. Phyto- 

j aih 8: 163-154. 1918 — S« Entry 373. 

WeiTi JudmIL, Notes oo Um altitudinal range otfforetit fungi. Mycologia 10: 4-14. 

Entry 13. 

iSO. WelTf James ft., and,Sme«t B. Hubert, Cultures with Mclampsorae on Populus. My- 
10: 194-198. I918.~lt U shown that the two rusts heretofore distinguished as .Wr/am/j- 
. .rj and Jlf.oiberleAsis will each infect both Pseudotsuga and I.arix, and In the absence 

(.f sharp differential morphological characters they are regardcil as identical, i t*., hi. medusae. 

and PHMdaU\iga macrocarpa are given as new hosts for this species.— H. M. 

FjnrATRicK. 

451. Wslr, James R., and Ernest E, Hubert, Crunartiuin culeosporioides on IVdicularis 
jroeniandica. Phytopath. 8: 63. 1918.— See Entry 152. 

452. Weir, James R., and Ernest E. Hubert, A note on llvalopsorat*. Phytopath. 8: 

.{ 7 -;ls 1918.— Sec Entry 150. 

453. Weir, James R., ar^d Ernest E. Hubert, Notes on fon*sl tree rusts, I’hytopatlj. 8: 
114-US. 1918.— See Entry 153. 

454. Whetiel, H. H.,Th€ Rotrytia blight of golden seal. Phytopafh. 8; 7!) 7(i. 1918 — 
Thp host is HydrMtU canadcMti. The fungus is a member of the sub-djviaion Microacle- 
r-.'tiae f*f the genus Rotrytis, and has been found on diseased plants in Wiscoii.sii). .Michigan 
and New York.— H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

455. Wilson, Guy West., Rusts of Hamilton and Marion counties, Imiiann 11. Prop Iiuii- 
ans .\rad. Scl- 1915:382-383. 1917. — Includes notes on five sp<*eies of l^redinales, three of 
which are previously unrecorded from the area covered. (Supplement.-iry to Wilson, G. W., 
Hums of liainiltoo and Marion counties, Indiana. Proc. Indiana Arnd. Sci, J905: 177-182. 
I'.cifii. — H. S. Jacksos. 

456. Wilson, Guy West, Studies in North American Peronosporules VH. New and 
noteworthy spScics. Mycologia 10: 168-160. 1918.-'/Vronos;>*^<Pfj grifira Unger found near 
Uannel, Indiana, on Veronica arvensix and V. peregrinn] l^erononixira Sripnourii Hurrill 
rollerted on Honslonia minor at Iowa City, Iowa, believed to be tho third collection; HhyKo- 
ih-ro (Plaxmopara) Acalyphac ap. nov. on Acalypha inrginica at Madiaott, Wisconsin by 
T. T, Davis,— H. M. Fitipatkick. 

457. Wolf, Frederick A., and E. E. Stanford, A Macrophnma diacaHu of figs. Phyto[)Bth. 8: 
24 27, Fig. J-2. 1918.— The organiam is believed to be i<lcntical with Mac.rophomn Fid 
Aim, A S. Cam. Material from North Carolina is comparwl with collections from Texas 
and .\friea. The conidia are extremely variable in size an‘l form, and are not infrequently 
1- 2-scp(ate.— H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

458. Zeller, Sanford M., An interesting fungus from Friday Harbor, Washington. Pub. 
r ^Eft Sound Biol. 8ta. 2 : 95-96. 1918. — Locality and description of Rkizetpogon diplophlnenx 
Zf llfT .V Dodge.— T. C. Frye. 

459. Zeller, S. M., and C. W. Dodge, Gautieria in North America. Ann. .Missouri Bot. 
Gard 5:13.3-142. Pl.H 1018.— The authors give a list, with key, of species (five in number) 
vf r!ii. (ff-ims known to occur in North America; descriptions, synonomy, rcfrTenccs to illus- 
tr.^irions. information as to distribution, and critical notes accompany the siieeios. (tiiu‘ 
licria lUlofta Quelet is placed in synonomy under (?. morckeUiformiH Vitladini. (L jdumbca 
IS dcjiCTibed as new. Chamonixia caexpituga Holland is included under the cxtra-limital and 
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tloaf»tfiil an'J whil<t the authors siLsijeet that the species belongs to Gautieria tf 

(Jo not iiiake ijie trari.Hf»:f ; under the »a/ne heading critical notes are given for two additio 
K[»r-cie.H t,[ Gautieria. 

4<i0, Zltnm, L. A., A will di.<ease of niaplea. Pbytopatb. 8: SO-81. 1918.— A specie* 
VerUrniliiii!).-“II. M FiTZHATiuca. 





